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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


EAVERS are proverbially busy. 

But never is a beaver colony 
busier than when it starts building 
a lodge. Not all beavers enjoy the 
luxuries of steamheated dwellings, 
storm-proof roofs, and secure retreat 
from enemies, such as man, but a 
beaver pond without a beaver house 
is like a town without any homes. 
For many outcasts from such Park Avenue mansions, there is the bank 
burrow or den. It is made in a bank near deep water and is very simple in 
plan. It has a single entrance, below the water-line and usually under some 
tree, root or overhanging bank; it has a diameter of a foot or so and a length 
of a dozen feet. This burrow leads to a chamber just above the water line. 
Beavers unfortunate enough to live along swift-moving streams or rivers 
are forced to build this type of home. But sooner or later, if it is at all 
possible to construct a dam, the busy beaver goes in for more modern 
construction. 

Real eager beavers start such a dwelling somewhere near the middle of 
the pond which resulted from their dam efforts. They select a bunch of 
willows, a log, a rock or an upturned root and proceed to pile mud and 
sticks on this until the foundation is formed. Then by diving and digging 
from the bottom, a typical lodge is created. It may be 20 feet across the 
base and 3 to 5 feet above the water level with walls two or more feet 
thick. As a rule, the lodge contains but one circular chamber which is about 
2 feet high and 6 feet across. Occasionally, lodges become apartment-like 
as the colony grows and new families build additions around the original 
lodge and living room. Such duplex affairs are strictly private, however, 
with separate entrances. 

There are usually two entrances to each lodge—one for routine exit and 
one for bringing in wood. The walls of the chamber and passages are finished 
with mud, plastered smooth. Each beaver has a bed neatly placed against 
the inner walls. 

All of which has been beautifully illustrated by this month’s cover artist, 
Don Ray. His cut-away view of a typical beaver lodge shows all members of 
the furred family enjoying the fruits of their labor. Steam-heated, air-tight 
and strong as an air-raid shelter, this home, sweet home is one of the reasons 
why beavers are such interesting additions to Pennsylvania’s outdoor scene. 

But come February, the old man nibbling a tid-bit on the pond bank 
better watch out. Trappers will be after his valuable pelt. It’s illegal to set 
traps on the structure of any beaver dam or house or within 25 feet of the 
waterline thereof and each trapper may not set or tend more than 10 traps. 
So smart beavers stay at home during the trapping season. Nevertheless, more 
than 3,000 of the big, valuable rodents are usually caught during each annual 
trapping season, all of which probably proves that not all beavers know a 
good, safe retreat, even when they build it. 
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SCOUTING’S 50th ANNIVERSARY . 


A Half-Century of Service 
To Conservation 


By Ted S. Pettit 
Conservation Director, Boy Scouts of America 


—. Boy Scouts of America this year celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary and living up to a tradition established in its 
earliest days in Pennsylvania, will feature conservation as part 
of the Jubilee Year program. 

For the pioneers in Scouting in the Commonwealth were also 
pioneers in the conservation movement as we know it today. 
There influence has carried down through the years until today, 
every boy who is a Scout necessarily is exposed to conservation 
in one degree or another and is taught the importance of the 
wise use of all natural resources as a normal part of his Scout- 
ing experience. 

Gifford Pinchot, John M. Phillips, Ross Leffler—well known 
names in conservation in the state were also well known names 
in the development of the Scout conservation activities. One of 
the first major good turns of Scouts nationally originated in 
Pennsylvania—with the mapping of the location of large black 
walnut trees as a source of wood for gun stocks and plane pro- 
pellers in World War I. This was followed closely by a tremend- 
ous project of collecting walnuts and planting them as a source 
of future game food and lumber supplies. 

In these days too, Pennsylvania led the way under the guid- 
ance of Arthur A. Schuck, now Chief Scout Executive, but then 
Regional Director with headquarters in Harrisburg in training 
boys in forest fire detection and suppression. A Scout Forest 
Ranger Corps was established with trained boys in each com- 
munity. 

Later, under the guidance of John M. Phillips and Ross 
Leffler of Pittsburgh—both active in Scouting locally and state- 
wide as well as nationally, Scouts added wildlife conservation 
projects to their list of good turns and participated all across 
the state in winter shelter and feeding activities as well as in 
other habitat improvement projects. 
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It is only natural then, that with this tradition behind them, 
Scouting will celebrate its fiftieth birthday by featuring con- 
servation, and the activities in 1960 will cover both practical 
conservation on the land, and special events aimed at educa- 
tion in important fundamentals of resource use and manage- 
ment, 

First, a special 50th Anniversary Achievement Award has been 
established for Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts and Explorers and for 
Cub Packs, Scout Troops and Explorer Posts. 

One of the requirements for the individual awards for each 
boy is participation in a community service or conservation 
project in the community where he lives. Packs, troops and 
posts will receive the award if 60% of their members have re- 
ceived the individual award. Thus there is a stimulus for in- 
dividual and unit participation in practical conservation projects 
that meet a need in every community in Pennsylvania. 

But, secondly, each of the 39 Scout Councils in the state has 
already received from the National Office of the Boy Scouts 
suggestions for programs for special Jubilee Activities for Cub 
Scouts, Boy Scouts and Explorers—all of which include con- 
servation projects especially developed for each particular age 
level. 

Cub Scout Packs across the state, for example, are asked to 
hold a Jubilee program in July which will be the “kick-off” of 
a conservation theme. As part of this Jubilee program, each 
Cub Scout and his parents will be asked to sign a large blow-up 
of the Scout Outdoor Code as his promise to be a conservation- 
ist. Then each Den (consisting of a Den Mother and five to ten 
boys) will be asked to select one or more phases of conservation 
suitable for their local area and agree to do a few things aimed 
at making their community a nicer place in which to live. Such 
projects might be: building of bird feeders, bird baths, dusting 
boxes; planting shrubs for wildlife food and cover; collecting 
and planting tree seeds; making and distributing litter bags 
for cars; making anti-litter or fire prevention posters; making 
a conservation display; etc. 

Each Scout Council has also been urged to hold one or more 
Jubilee “Camporees” (short-term camps) for Scouts during July 
and the suggested program includes instruction and demonstra- 
tions by professional conservationists as well as demonstrations 
by boys themselves. Scout Councils that have their own camp- 
sites have been urged to set-up conservation demonstration areas 
on these lands. Many of them have already done so and much 
of their past work in establishing on-the-ground examples of soil 
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conservation, habitat improvement 
for wildlife, good forestry practices, 
etc. will be used for demonstration 
purposes next July. 

Special activities for Explorer 
Scouts will take the form of a 
“Loggers Field Day” with competi- 
tive events in tree identification, tree 
climbing, log rolling, sawing, deter- 
mining volume of trees, mapping, 
measuring tree heights, etc., all with 
a conservation twist to add a degree 
of instruction along with the fun of 
competition. 

For a selected group of boys from 
Pennsylvania, one of the highlights 
of the 50th Anniversary will be the 
Jubilee Jamboree, to be held in July 
in Colorado Springs, Colorado. As 
with the 1957 Jamboree in Valley 
Forge, again this year the program 
will include a huge conservation 
demonstration area, with 40 instruc- 
tion stations in geology, weather, soil, 


BOY 
SCOUT 
WEEK 


Feb. 7 to 13 
1960 





water, forestry, range, fish and game 
plus more than 24 do-it-yourself con- 
servation projects for actual boy par- 
ticipation. 

As they celebrate their 50th Anni- 
versary this year, Scouts across the 
Commonwealth will live up to a 
tradition established over the years— 
and will add to their fine record in 
conservation. 

For as Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief 
Scout Executive, said recently, “The 
record of the past has beep written. 
But no movement can rest on its past 
—the word movement suggests progres- 
sion. We must keep in mind that tre- 
mendous parade of youth growing up 
in the years before us and safeguard 
the future of our country by ade- 
quately training those boys in those 
things that make dedicated citizens, 
who in turn, will guarantee the 
future freedom not only of America 
but of the world.” 
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The Portly Mayor of Aspen Creek 


1. What is the beaver’s favorite 
food? 

2. Is it true that beavers some- 
times attain a weight of sixty 
pounds? 

3. Beavers live in burrows in 
stream banks. True or false? 

4. Does the beaver use his forefeet 
in swimming? 

5. In what way are the beaver’s 
ears and nostrils fitted for an 
aquatic existence? 

6. What is a beaver lodge? 

7. A beaver can fell a tree in any 
direction he wishes. True or 
false? 

8. How large a tree can a beaver 
cut down? 


ATE last winter a friend and I 
sat in our auto watching a beaver 
pond in Cameron County. In the sun- 
set’s afterglow the glassy waters re- 
flected perfectly the fallen tree trunks 
on the other shore and the shaggy 
dome of the lodge. On the hillside 
across the pond aspen stumps bristled 
through the snow and here and there 
broad troughs showed where the ani- 
mals had skidded trees and branches 
to the water to supplement the 
dwindling underwater food supply. 
As we watched, a slight disturbance 
in the water set the reflections to 
dancing, and we recognized the swim- 
ming form of a beaver. The shy ro- 
dent had just emerged from the 
underwater doorway of his lodge. 


WALKIN 
SHOES 


Now he swam back and forth, prob- 
ably inquiring of himself the exact 
nature of the shiny contraption 
parked by his pond. Unfortunately, 
he was in no mood for taking chances 
that day, and submerged as quietly 
as he had appeared. 


As we drove away my companion 
stated, with no little elation, that 
that was the first Pennsylvania beaver 
he had ever seen. I couldn’t help re- 
marking that, although the creature 
we had seen was no doubt a native- 
born Keystone stater, it’s quite pos- 
sible that his ancestors were Wiscon- 
sin beavers. Back in 1917, when 
beavers were considered extinct in 
our state, a pair of the big rodents 
were brought from Wisconsin and 
released not too far from the very 
dam we had been watching. It is a 
matter of record that this first pair 
established their progeny in most of 
Cameron county, parts of McKean 
county, and—with the help of a Game’ 
Commission trapper—a sizeable hunk 
of Clinton county before their de- 
scendents became intermingled with 
those of later imports from Canada. 

Today in Pennsylvania it is pos- 
sible to see a beaver dam in virtually 
any wooded section of the state. The 
Poconos, the wild north-central moun- 
tains, the swampy northwest, all have 
their share of broadtails, and colonies 
sometimes spring up surprisingly close 
to southern Pennsylvania’s farms and 
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cities. Just a few months ago, for 
instance, I inspected a dam within a 
dozen miles of Harrisburg. 

The beaver is certainly unique in 
the animal kingdom. Because its 
mode of living calls for tremendous 
physical labors, it is amazingly strong 
and attains the largest size of any 
North American rodent. Three-year- 
old adults commonly tip the scales at 
forty-five to sixty pounds and measure 
nearly four feet overall. 

The scaly, paddle-shaped tail is not 
used as a trowel, but serves admirably 
as a rudder, particularly when its 
owner is towing a tree in the water. 
When danger threatens, it is slapped 
against the water to warn the rest of 
the colony as the animal dives. On 
land it serves as a sturdy prop when 
the beaver sits upright to fell a tree 
or cut a limb. 


Few mammals have more efficient 
swimming equipment than the beav- 
er’s hindfeet. They are huge—six 
inches or more in length—and as com- 
pletely webbed as a duck’s, One or 
two nails are equipped with a cleft 
that is said to be used in combing the 
fur. The small forefeet are not used 
in swimming but employed like hands 
for grasping food and building ma- 
terials. 

Both the nostrils and ears are fitted 
with valves that close behind the 
large incisor teeth to shut out the 
water when the animal has occasion 
to chew while beneath the surface. 


The immense incisor teeth fre- 


. quently attain a width of one-quarter 


inch. Like those of other rodents, 
they are self-sharpening. A thin but 
extremely hard layer of enamel on 
the front of each incisor resists wear 
much better than the rest of the 
tooth, resulting in a permanently 
chisel-shaped edge. 


Two factors are of paramount in- 
terest to the beaver—food (in the form 
of tree bark) and water (for transpor- 
tation and protection.) All its labors 
are directed toward satisfying these 
needs. 


SPLIT NAIL 








“IND FOOT 
OF BEAVER 






The dam, for instance, does this in 
several ways. The first is by providing 
sufficient depth of water for protec- 
tion, including covering the entrance 
to the burrow or lodge. The second 
is by providing water to submerge 
the food cache. The third is by ex- 
tending flooded areas to facilitate 
floating in trees and branches from 
remote groves. Distant trees are some- 
times harvested by excavating canals 
to carry water from the pond. 

Not all beavers build dams. Last 
summer I noticed signs of “bank 
beavers” in an Ontario lake—peeled 
sticks lying on the lake bottom and 
gnawed stumps of small trees and 
brush along the shoreline. There was 
no dam, nor was there a lodge. There 
was, in fact, no need of either. An 
abundance of water was there for the 
using, and the high banks permitted 
the excavation of a burrow with an 
underwater entrance. The same type 
workings are sometimes seen on very 
deep creeks with high banks. 

As a rule freshly cut brush is used 
to start construction of the dam, but 
I’ve seen dams in which old dead 
wood gathered nearby formed much 
of the foundation. Branches and small 
tree sections are placed on the foun- 
dation with the butts pointing up- 
stream and mud and stones packed 
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ABOVE - ONE OF THE 
LARGER CHIPS 


STUMP OF TREE 
C7 BY 
SEAVER 


into the interstices to make the struc- 
ture more nearly watertight. Work 
on the dam never ceases, for it is 
constantly in need of repair or height- 
ening to compensate for settling. 

Few dams exceed eight feet in 
height, but there seems to be no limit 
to length. Most are less than 100 
yards long, but several approaching 
a half-mile have been recorded. 


The lodge, like the dam, is con- 
structed of sticks, mud, dead leaves, 
and stones. It is generally built on a 
bank or island, but one I saw in the 
Bushkill Creek was built in more 
than five feet of water. Apparently a 
base of the same material was raised 
on the creek bottom to serve as a 
foundation. 

Living quarters consist of one, two, 
or rarely three chambers above the 
water line. Access is provided by tun- 
nels that open on the pond bottom. 
At least one is large and straight to 
facilitate bringing in food. 

Lodges vary considerably in size. A 
small one might be eight feet in di- 
ameter—a big one thirty feet across. 
They average five feet in height above 
the water. As a rule a number of 
bank burrows are located nearby to 
serve as emergency refuges. 


Although the beaver feeds to some 
extent on such aquatic plants as eel- 
grass, arrowhead, duckweed, and 
water lily roots during the summer, 
most of his food consists of the bark 
of various trees. Aspen is by far the 
favorite, but willows, birches, Ameri- 
can hornbeam and ash are often 
utilized. 

To fell a tree the beaver makes 
several overlapping cuts at each end 
of the intended kerf, then splits out 
the intervening wood. The result is 
a long chip that frequently measures 
six inches or more. Smaller trees are 
usually cut through from one side; 
larger ones are worked on from all 
sides. In spite of popular belief to the 
contrary a beaver exercises no control 
over the direction in which a tree 
will fall. Anyone who has inspected 
beaver workings has seen trees that 
have been severed, only to hang their 
crowns in neighboring trees. Few 
trees larger than fourteen inches in 
diameter are cut down, but one well- 
known naturalist found a_beaver- 
felled poplar in Montana that mea- 
sured nearly four feet. 

Once the trees are down the beaver 
busies himself with removing the 
branches and dragging the latter to 
the water. Trees less than five or six 
inches thick are usually cut into con- 
venient lengths and disposed of in 
like manner, but the larger ones are 
left lying where they fall, although 
the bark is sometimes eaten from 
them. The peeled sticks are eventu- 
ally added to the dam or lodge. 

As a rule there’s little activity 
around a beaver pond during the 
hours of daylight, but in the autumn, 
when all hands must pitch in and 
help lay away the winter’s food sup- 
ply, work continues pretty much 
around the clock. All wood that’s 
suitable for food is dragged to the 
pond and either heaped in the water 
or jammed into the mud bottom, 
where it will be accessible’ even 
though the pond freezes over. The 
beaver is not one to waste time twid- 
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dling his thumbs, though, and dur- 
ing an open winter spends many a 
night bringing in more food 

To the best of our knowledge Mr. 
Beaver has only one wife. Mating 
takes place in late winter and the 
young are born in May or early June. 
Averaging four in number the “kits” 
weigh about a pound at birth. They 
come into the world with open eyes, 
well developed incisor teeth, and a 
coat of dense brown woolly fur. 

By late summer the young are 
weaned and are frequently seen out- 
side the lodge, serving their appren- 
ticeship in dam repairing, food gath- 
ering, and other beavery trades. 
There is every indication that they 
remain in the parental lodge for two 
years, sharing their home with the 
parents and younger kits. Just prior 
to the birth of the third litter they 
leave home to set up housekeeping 
elsewhere. 

To most outdoorsmen, the discov- 
ery of a beaver dam is a treat and the 
sight of the old dam-builder himself 
is the highlight of the season. Un- 
fortunately, old Chiseltooth some- 
times gets into people’s hair. His ir- 
repressible passion for damming run- 
ning water and his utter lack of 
judgement too often results in flooded 
highways, drenched crops, and drown- 
ed trees. He wields his teeth, too, with 
reckless abandon and has on occasion 
ruined valuable shade and _ timber 











trees. The sad part of it is that he’s 
so all-fired persistent. You can tear 
out his dam, or even dynamite it, 
and he'll patiently build it up again. 
As a rule the only recourse is to trap 
him. This the Game Protector docs 
with a live trap consisting of huge 
semi-circular jaws covered with heavy 
steel mesh that harmlessly, but effe-- 
tively, encloses the entire animal. 
In wilder areas where his activities 
aren't likely to get him into trouble, 
the fur trapper keeps him in check. 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTIONS 

1. The bark of the aspen tree. 

2. Yes. Some adults even surpass thi; 
figure. 

3. True, some do not build lodges. 

4. No. 

5. They are equipped with valves 
that close when the animal sub- 
merges. 


6. A heap of sticks, stones, and mud 
containing one or more chambers. 
and accessible through underwater 
entrances. 


7. False. 


8. Trees nearly four feet in diameter 
have been felled by beavers, al- 
though they are quite rare. 








The BEAVER PONP 
wt WINTER 








Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 


Nature's Winter Lay-A-Way Plan 


By Dave Mech 


FEW Decembers ago, Harold O. 
Guiher of Sabula discovered a 
hibernating bear under a log in 
Clearfield County within sight of traf- 
fic on Pennsylvania’s Route 255. Real- 
izing the importance of his find, 
Guiher kept the location of the 
drowsy fellow secret and obtained 
advice on observations he should 
make. After he had visited the den 
several times, other people discovered 
it; soon a temporary wildlife refuge 
complete with game protectors had to 
be established so Guiher could con- 
tinue gathering information impor- 
tant to learning about hibernation. 
Yes, even today when Man is prob- 
ing outer space, he still hasn’t solved 
many of the mysteries of hibernation. 
Actually hibernation of a type is 
quite common. As nights turn cold, 
and leafless trees bend to the fury of 


the autumn winds, we have all no- 
ticed that most of Nature has seem- 
ingly died. Of all the plants flourish- 
ing under the summer sun, only ever- 
greens maintain normal activity 
throughout the rigorous period of 
freezing temperatures. Similarly in 
the animal world, there is a great 
decrease of activity. The multitudes 
of insects, birds, amphibians, reptiles, 
and mammals have gradually disap- 
peared, heeding the warning of the 
frosty nights. Few species openly meet 
the challenge of Winter’s hardships. 
With the exception of these few spe- 
cies and the birds which have re- 
treated to warmer climes, most ani- 
mals are lazily passing the winter as 
living corpses; even the plants await 
warmer weather in a death-like state 
akin to hibernation. 


All animals other than birds and 
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mammals are cold-blooded. Thus in- 
sects, crustaceans, fishes, amphibians, 
and reptiles all have a blood system 
whose temperature approximates that 
of their surroundings. When tempera- 
tures become low, these cold-blooded 
creatures necessarily become sluggish 
and retire to locations protected from 
freezing. No extreme changes must 
take place in their systems to accom- 
plish this; they just automatically be- 
come inactive when temperatures de- 
crease. 

Birds and mammals are equipped 
with special mechanisms which keep 
their body heat fairly constant no 
matter what the surrounding tem- 
peratures are. Thus they are not af- 
fected nearly as much by cold as the 
cold-blooded animals are. But, be- 
cause of a heavy blanket of snow, 
food has become scarce, forcing birds 
and mammals into a much greater 
struggle for survival. Most birds solve 
this problem by migrating. Mammals 
either store their food, change their 


food habits, or hibernate. By passing 
the period of low food supply in a 
death-like coma, animals use only a 
fraction of the energy needed for nor- 
mal activity. Ground squirrels use as 
much energy during three hours re- 
covering from hibernation as they do 
during ten days in hibernation. 

Just as there is great variety in 
methods of overcoming winter hard- 
ships, there is great variety in types 
of hibernation. Bats hibernate each 
time they become inactive during the 
day; the western ground squirrel un- 
dergoes dormancy known as “aestiva- 
tion” during adverse summer condi- 
tions. Bears, ’coons, skunks, and ’pos- 
sums become dormant for periods 
during the winter, but their body 
temperatures remain high. Body heat 
of woodchucks, chipmunks, jumping 
mice, badgers, prairie dogs, bats, and 
ground squirrels lowers to within a 
few degrees of the surrounding tem- 
perature. These animals are the true 
hibernators. 


HIBERNATING CHIPMUNK appears almost dead. By passing the winter period of low 
food supply in a death-like coma, animals like the chipmunk use only a fraction of the 


energy needed for normal activity. 


Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 
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Even these species have different 
hibernation habits. Chipmunks, and 
ground squirrels cache seeds, nuts, 
berries, etc. in the den with them 
and occasionally awaken from their 
stupor to munch a mid-winter snack. 
One ground squirrel awoke 12 times 
during 159 days of hibernation. Most 
other true hibernators remain dor- 
mant continuously until Spring. 
These animals must produce a heavy 
layer of fat to keep them over the 
winter. Without this fat an animal 
will not enter hibernation. Growing 
woodchucks and jumping mice hiber- 
nate later than adults since they take 
longer to accumulate this all-impor- 
tant winter reserve. 

Nevertheless, fat can be accumu- 
lated quite quickly. For example, in 
New York a 236-pound bear gained 
81 pounds in three weeks. Ground 
squirrels can accumulate fat even 
faster than women can; the amount 
of fat usually used during hiberna- 
tion can be stored within two or three 
weeks when food is abundant. At this 
rate, a 122-pound woman could gain 
35 pounds in one week! 

When the fatty layer has been ac- 
cumulated, and the time to retreat to 
the underground nears, the animal 
fasts, and its body processes start to 
slow down. Some species may fast for 
a week. In the laboratory, bats with 
full stomachs die when subjected to 
cold while bats with empty stomachs 
hibernate. Some bears supposedly 
purge with berries before retiring for 
the winter. 

Most species prepare elaborate win- 
ter vacation quarters. The pint-sized 
ground squirrel digs a 20-foot-long 
burrow leading to a nest of grasses in 
a side chamber about a foot under- 
ground. Here it remains from early 
September to late March. The jump- 
ing mouse retires a month later into 
its dry nest a foot or so beneath the 
ground, remaining there until early 
April. Chipmunks spend only 13 
weeks in their sub-stump leaf nest. 


Woodchucks migrate from their 
summer surroundings in open fields 


to woods and hedgerows. Here they 
rest from mid-September to early 
March, usually in burrows four or 
five feet underground. 

“Some chucks around here have 
learned a trick from my hired man,” 
a New York farmer once told me. He 
had found ten animals profoundly 
asleep in a straw stack. 

The integration question doesn’t 
bother “grounchunks” either. They 
have often been found hibernating in 
the same den with skunks. In fact, in 
a hollow stump in western Pennsylva- 
nia, one was found next to a dormant 
rattlesnake! 


Sometimes elaborate cold storage 
quarters are prepared by bears also. 
One such den was found in a swamp, 
beneath the drooping branches of a 
black spruce. A small depression had 
been scooped out and lined with 
plants. The lower spruce branches 
were bent down and woven into 
other branches used in building the 
den, and the tips were buried under 
several lengths of decayed grey birch. 
Since no grey birch grew in the im- 
mediate area, Bruin must have car- 
ried the branches quite far. The com- 
pleted engineering feat caused each 
storm to drift against the north sides 
while leaving the southwest side open 
to the sun’s warm rays. 


But many bears do not bother dem- 
onstrating their construction ability. 
In November they just crawl under 
an old blowndown or into a crevice, 
curl up, and let come what may. 
Frost and snow may freeze on the 
tips of their fur. Eskimoes seeing this 
used to think the animals had 
dunked themselves in a spring before 
hibernating so as to obtain another 
insulating layer. However, “bearolo- 
gists” have discovered that frost can 
accumulate naturally: the fur and 
layer of fat next to the skin are such 
effective insulators that practically no 
body heat escapes through them. 

Most hibernators conserve heat also 
by curling into a tight ball with hair 
erect, head beneath tail, feet close to- 
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WOODCHUCK’S WINTER HOME is seen in this rare cut-away view. This groundhog 
will soon go into hibernation. So deep is this winter “nap” that his temperature will drop 
between 40 and 50 degrees F. and breathing slows down to once every four to six minutes. 
In this stage he will be insensible to touch or sound. 


gether, and tail curled along the 
spine. (The five-inch-long tail of the 
dormant jumping mouse is wound 
like a watchspring instead.) Bats are 
the exception, for in their caves they 
hang upside down by their toes, some- 
times several hundred of them hang- 
ing in a few square feet. Occasionally 
one is found precariously swinging to 
and fro, attached to the roof of the 
cave by one toe! 

The body “thermostat” and life 
processes must somehow be turned 
down to a pilot-light level during true 
hibernation. Breathing rate becomes 
extremely low. Woodchucks breathe 
every four to six minutes; torpid 
jumping mice sometimes show no sign 
of breathing for 15 minutes or more. 
Bats which normally make 200 inha- 
lations per minute, only breathe 
about 100 times during eight minutes 
of hibernation. Circulation also de- 
creases markedly; the heart beat rate 
of woodchucks drops from over 100 
per minute to three per minute! Part 
of the blood of some animals is re- 
moved from circulation during dor- 
mancy, for the spleen of hibernating 
bats becomes filled with blood cells; 


it may weigh five times that of a non- 
hibernating bat’s spleen. Total activ- 
ity of the body processes during hi- 
bernation sometimes decreases to 
1/100th that of conscious animals. 

Most true hibernators have a nor- 
mal temperature of 90 to 95 degrees, 
but during dormancy this drops to 
within a few degrees of freezing. If 
the temperature in the den gets be- 
low 32, the animal’s processes start 
increasing to keep the body from 
freezing. When this metabolism in- 
creases too much, it triggers the 
awakening device, so the body tem- 
perature goes up to normal. 

Bears, skunks, racoons, and ’pos- 
sums, whose temperature does not de- 
crease markedly during dormancy, 
still have reduced breathing and 
blood circulation rates. Dormant 
bears, for example, inhale only three 
times per minute, although their 
body temperature may be 95 degrees. 
Nevertheless, semi-hibernators are 
aroused easily by a voice or the touch 
of a hand. During warm spells, they 
often wander for days before return- 
ing to winter quarters. In fact, male 
skunks often remain mildly active 
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throughout Winter, while most the 
females are denned by mid-December. 

The Clearfield County bear found 
by Guiher posed several times for 
flash pictures and even licked honey 
from a stick held by Guiher. Three 
cubs born January 3 stayed in the 
den until about March 20, when the 
whole family ambled off. If these 
bears survived the summer and fall, 
they probably hibernated together 
again the next winter. 

The true hibernator revives from 
its winter-long come in early Spring. 
Despite the publicity afforded Ground 
Hog Day, the animals ignore it. They 
usually don’t appear until late Feb- 
ruary or early March when the mat- 
ing urge makes them wander. Scien- 
tists are uncertain about the immedi- 
ate cause of rewakening. Some think 
it is the storage of energy occurring 
during hibernation; others believe it’s 
the collection of wastes in the blood, 
due to decreased circulation. With 
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ground squirrels it is probably a rise 
in soil temperature. 

“The process of waking from hi- 
bernation is the most dramatic phase 
of the hibernation cycle,” claims one 
eminent scientist; “it starts with an 
animal that is chilled and almost mo- 
tionless and concludes about three 
hours later with a fully awake and 
active animal with a normal body 
temperature.” 

In the first 20 minutes the respira- 
tion increases to ten per minute, and 
the heart pumps faster; then the 
blood temperature begins rising. 
These processes accelerate rapidly. 
The front of the body warms first, 
and when it reaches 68 degrees the 
conscious brain starts functioning. 
Once the front is warmed, the blood 
vessels to the rear enlarge, permitting 
that section to heat. Meanwhile blood 
is speeded up by the feeble struggling 
of the animal’s limbs. In three to 
three and a half-hours, the hibernator 


AWAKENED WOODCHUCK surveys the world from his den entrance in early spring. But 
woodchucks ignore Ground Hog Day in February and usually don’t appear until late this 


month or early March. 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 
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BLACK BEAR’S WINTER QUARTERS may be elaborate dens but most bears merely 


crawl under an old blowdown or into a hollow next to a rock or log. The bear is not a 
true hibernator although dormant bears inhale only three times per minute and their 
circulation rate slows down. They are aroused easily and during warm spells may wander 


for days before returning to quarters. 


has fully awakened. The only signifi- 
cant change in the animal is a loss 
of one-third to one-half its Fall 
weight; this is the amount of fat used 
to maintain the spark of life through- 
out the winter. 

Although scientists know much 
about the hibernating mammal, they 
still haven’t found the direct cause of 
hibernation. In the laboratory they 
can produce dormancy by lowering 


temperatures. However, in nature 


some mammals become torpid in late 
Summer before weather has turned 
cold. Lack of food has been proposed 
as a cause, but the woodchuck hiber- 
nates in the midst of plenty. At one 
time a “hibernating gland” between 
the shoulders of hibernators was dis- 


f 


covered; this proved to be an ordi- 
nary glob of fat. Other theories have 
been advanced, but all have been dis- 
proven. An idea now being studied is 
that hibernators have a built-in “cal- 
endar-clock” which automatically low- 
ers the metabolism at a certain sea- 
son. Accumulation of the proper 
amount of fat is thought to be the 
final stimulator. 

It may be several years before this 
or any other theory of hibernation 
is proven to the scientist’s satisfaction, 
if it ever is. Meanwhile, Nature’s 
ingenious lay-a-way plan will con- 
tinue to provide the hibernators with 
low-cost cold storage throughout the 
entire period of winter hardships. 
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Don't Mention Beavers To Me 


By Les Wood 


EAVERS! Don’t ever mention 

beavers to me again. Foxes and 
coons you can live with. You can 
get along after a fashion with skunks, 
groundhogs and possums and you can 
even come out ahead in a hassle with 
marauding bears, but when you 
tangle with beavers, brother you just 
can’t win. They'll wear you down, 
beat you at every trick you can think 
up and then turn out to be too dim- 
witted to know they were even in 
a contest. 

Perhaps I better explain here that 
from the time beavers first became 
plentiful in Pennsylvania until I re- 
tired a year or so ago, I was a game 
protector in a north tier county and 
as such was charged with the respon- 
sibility of taking care of complaints 
of damage by wild animals and 
birds. In proportion to their num- 
bers, beavers are the cause of more 
damage complaints than all other 
game put together. 

They have a one-track mind and 


nothing can ever get it off the track. 
They never give up. For instance 
they are just about determined to 
plug up every culvert they can find. 
Dozens—yes hundreds—of such com- 
plaints came to me but one typical 
experience will illustrate what I 
mean. 

A highway crew cleared out this 
culvert every day and every night 
a beaver plugged it up again. Finally 
they turned the job over to me. I 
removed tons of poles, sod, mud, 
stones and anything else he could 
find—old auto tires, boxes, crates, and 
even a one-gallon glass jug someone 
had thrown away. One morning I 
was standing on a hummock in water 
up to the tops of my hip-boots pull- 
ing out the debris with an iron hook 
I had made for that purpose. I be- 
came so engrossed with my work I 
failed to watch my footing and 
slipped off the muck-covered mound 
into water up to my neck. Fortu- 
nately it was twenty-five miles back 
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in the mountains so I did a “Sep- 
tember morn” while my clothes were 
hung out to dry. Beavers have made 
me take a lot of cold plunges but 
they never made me like it very 
much. 


After two or three weeks I tired 
of the contest and decided to trap 
the old overgrown rat. I made sets 
that should have taken any ordinary 
beaver but he wasn’t having any. He 
just packed up and left for a couple 
of weeks. When he came back we 
went through the whole routine all 
over again, until it became so ex- 
pensive the local Forest Ranger 
volunteered to take over and cold 
weather finally brought an end to 
the struggle. Of course it started up 
again the following spring. 

My first damage complaint con- 
cerned a drainage ditch being 
dammed up. At that time few Game 
Protectors knew anything about trap- 
ping beavers so the Game Commis- 
sion’s trapping instructor brought up 
a livetrap and showed us how to use 
it. Next morning we had the culprit. 
We lifted the trap out on dry ground 
and while the pick-up was being 
brought around the instructor was 
holding forth at great length on the 
finer points of beaver trapping. Sud- 
denly there was a crash like a minor 
explosion and our beaver was streak- 
ing down the bank into the pond. 

We use the Vernon Bailey live 
trap, a woven-wire clamshell-like af- 
fair with two latches or hooks that 
drop down and prevent it opening 
after it has been sprung. The beaver 
had been sitting on his haunches 
slowly examining every inch of the 
trap. You can’t give old broad-tail 
credit for figuring out how the trap 
worked but the fact remains he did 
the only thing possible that would 
let him escape. He suddenly struck 
the bottom of the trap such a ter- 
rific blow with his tail, the latches 
bounced up and disengaged. In that 
split-second he somehow spread the 
jaws enough to get through. I was 





looking right at him but the whole 
thing was executed so fast it was just 
a confused blur of action and the 
beaver was gone. He is rated about 
the slowest animal on earth and I'll 
buy that without question, but hasten 
to add—he’s also the fastest. He can 
make the best efforts of a bobcat look 
like slow-motion. 


It’s not likely wild animals have 
a sixth sense but occasionally one of 
the five is developed almost beyond 
belief. It took me a good many years 
to discover that instead of being 
psychic a beaver simply has an as- 
tounding sense of smell. Steel traps 
set under water and carefully covered 
with mud and dead leaves can be 
detected instantly. If he can’t see nor 
smell the traps, how does he know 
they are there? The thing preyed on 
my mind until I was about ready to 
concede a sixth sense, and then one 
day I made a discovery. I had waded 
in and made a set, carefully covered 
it and waded out. Next morning I 
found he had changed his travel route 
and evaded the traps. I was completely 
stumped until I remembered a small 
stick projecting above the water had 
interfered with my work and I had 
removed it. After completing the set 
I had carefully put it back in the same 
place and at the same angle. Ah! I 
had touched it with my hand. The 
mystery was solved. Credit old flat- 





tail with a remarkable nose but no 
sixth sense. 

Drainage ditches, low-lying timber 
tracts, town and even city water sup- 
ply reservoirs and streams, railroad 
and highway culverts or any other 
place you can think of where they 
have no business, that is where the 
pesky beavers are determined to do 
their dam building. 


No pond or artificial lake is big 
enough for them. They must dam it 
up just a little more, put so many 
aspen poles, willows and other shrubs 
in the water it soon becomes black 
from the tannic acid in the bark, the 
submerged soil becomes soft stinking 
mud and then they are happy. 


In 1917 beavers were reintroduced 
into the Commonwealth by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. They im- 
mediately showed a remarkable adapt- 
ability and multiplied rapidly. Where 
in early times they were exploited 
ruthlessly it would be a rare trapper 
today who would agree that they can 
again be exterminated in the foresee- 
able future. Not all of them are smart 
but every colony has one or more 
trap-shy old residents that will just 
about discourage any attempt to take 
them by legal means. 


Most beavers are rather “peaceable” 
but now and then one has the dis- 
position of a buzz-saw and the weap- 
ons to back it up. His upper incisors 
grow in an almost perfect semi-circle 














































four inches or more in diameter and 
originating near the base of the skull. 
The lower ones are similar but some- 
what shorter, being limited to the 
length of the lower jaw. With four 
such razor-sharp chisels he can cut 
an antagonist up pretty bad and has 
been known to do it. When he rushes 
you, it is mostly bluff but his blind- 
ing speed leaves little chance for de- 
fense if he happens to mean it. 


I once caught one off home base 
moseying along a gravel bar beside 
the creek. By executing a few block- 
ing maneuvers I succeeded in getting 
him backed up into an angle of a 
cut-bank. It was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for close-up photography and 
I was out looking for just such a 
chance to get wild-life pictures. I 
hunkered down in front of him with 
the camera focused at three feet. He 
was about the angriest beaver I ever 
saw, hissing and blowing like a punc- 
tured truck tire. But you never can 
tell when a beaver is going to make 
his move. His eyes under all circum- 
stances and conditions are expression- 
less as two holes burned in a blanket 
and his movements maddeningly de- 
liberate. 

Just as I snapped the shutter he 
rushed me and he wasn’t fooling. He 
meant every bit of it. I jumped back- 
ward without looking, tripped over a 
stone and landed flat on my back in 
the cold spring-fed creek. With three 
hundred dollars worth of camera in 
one hand and a highly-prized ex- 
posure meter in the other I was in 
no position to save myself or even 
ease my fall. I was, however in a 
wonderful defensive position and the 
hard soles of my shoes soon battered 
him into a more reasonable frame 
of mind. With water running out the 
seat of my pants and cold chills run- 
ning up my spine I made what might 
charitably be called a tactical retreat. 
I did hesitate long enough to snap 
one more shot but he rushed me so 
savagely I had to climb the cut-bank 
to get away from him. The big tree- 
cutting rodents use the bark of the 
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trees for food then cut the wood into 
lengths they can handle and use it 
for building their dams and houses. 
A dam may be ten feet high, twenty 
feet or so thick at the bottom and 
tapering to a foot or two at the top. 
The material in some of these dams 
would weigh a hundred tons or 
more. The stones, mud, sod and 
other small stuff is carried in their 
paws and “arms.” The load being 
tucked up tightly under their chin 
to hold it in place while swimming. 
I have seen two beaver dams made 
entirely of stones some of which 
would weigh close to fifty pounds. 
How they handle stones of that size 
I have never learned. 


After the dam and house are fin- 
ished they start digging holes in the 
bank, not one or two but sometimes 
a dozen. The entrances are deep 
under water and the tunnels run 
back sometimes thirty feet or more to 
a snug dry nest above water level. 
Beaver fur is water-proof when well 
oiled. When one comes out of the 
water he has only to shake himself 
vigorously and he is perfectly dry. If 
he stays in the water too long the 
fur begins to wet through and he 
then has an oiling job on his hands. 
It’s no small job either and he spends 
a lot of -time at it every day. 


Beavers are great travelers and in 
the daytime they swim long distances 


under water near the bottom coming 


up only to cross shallow riffles or oc- 
casionally for air. But they must keep 
well oiled and I have seen them 
clamber out on the bank or hoist 
themselves up on a shelf of ice and 
dress their fur for an hour or more. 
When a swimming beaver slaps his 
tail on the water with a report like 
a pistol-shot it is thought to be a 
warning signal for the other mem- 
bers of the colony. It probably does 
serve that purpose but has a much 


more important function. With his 
wide buoyant body it would be dif- 
ficult if not impossible for him to 
dive quickly except for the leverage 
offered by his powerful flat tail on 
the water surface. With it be can get 
under in a flash. 

Who can fathom the wisdom of 
the wild things that must live by 
their wits. It is a liberal education in 
itself to study the family life of any 
one species of wild animals or birds. 

When old grand-dad beaver be- 
comes too hard to live with and is 
driven out, or for some reason we 
might not understand, voluntarily 
leaves the colony he becomes known 
to the trappers as a “bank beaver.” 
He makes himself a home in the 
bank of a stream and lives the life 
of a hermit, making no attempt at 
dam-building and cutting only what 
small trees and shrubs he needs for 
food. 

To the landowners, highway and 
forestry departments they are a pest. 
To game protectors an eternal head- 
ache. But to nature students and the 
average tourist they are a never-end- 
ing source of amusement, wonder 
and entertainment. 

Sometimes I even find my own 
animosity toward the unpredictable 
flat-tails softening a bit. 




















CROSS the white field of snow 

they came—screaming like attack- 
ing Indians. Our calling excited them 
all the more and two of the crows 
surged forward from the yelling 
group to sail in over the decoys. 
Like two Comanches raiding a wagon 
train, they flew towards us in an er- 
ratic flight as they dropped to a 
height of ten feet. Behind came the 
rest of their war-party. 

Kit Nelson and I rose in the blinds 
and leveled our guns. Both shots 
blended into a single roar and two 
crows fell to the ground. The war- 
party beat a hasty retreat, screaming 
a warning, as two of their scouts lay 
dead on the cold ground among the 
silent decoys.. 


Wintertime's Trickiest Targets 


By Lefty Kreh 





As the group disappeared, another 
band of the black raiders came down 
the flyway, making their breakfast 
flight in search of food. 

More calling by us and we warmed 
the shotgun barrels again as they 
sailed in to make a landing—only to 
be grounded forever. 

When the morning shoot was over, 
the ground within the blind ap- 
peared to be bleeding in several hun- 
dred spots where empty red shotshell 
cases littered the area. Out among 
the decoys lay about 100 crows. A 
testimonial to the tricky flight pat- 
terns and how difficult a target the 
crow presents, could be determined 
by counting the dead crows and the 
greater number of empty shells in 
the blind. 
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This is typical winter shooting that 
can be had in almost any part of 
Pennsylvania. It would be hard to 
find a faster and more sporty chal- 
lenge in the field today, than shoot- 
ing crows over decoys. Only on the 
trap or skeet range does the gun bar- 
rel get any hotter. After a day of try- 
ing to deliver a shotcharge to a twist- 
ing, diving, darting or towering black 
target, like the crow, clay birds lose a 
lot of their appeal. Then too—clay 
birds don’t talk back—one of the 
really enjoyable facets of hunting 
crows. 

Decoying for crows is a real lay- 
away plan for them—laying them 
away forever!!! They just can’t seem 
to resist a group of their black 
brethern sitting in a field yelling 
their heads off. Decoys and good call- 
ing are the “Lorelei” of crows when 
they come in to get a better look. 

We have two types of crows in 
Pennsylvania during the winter. One 


is the American crow with an overall 
length of 19 inches and the other, a 
permanent resident, is the smaller 
“fish” crow, about 15 inches in 
length. 

The American crow lives in Can- 
ada and northern U.S. and is in- 
famous for his destruction of duck- 
lings and duck eggs on the huge 
northern marshes each spring. Ducks 
Unlimited has estimated each crow 
destroys ten ducks, or their eggs, in 
the big duck factories of the Ca- 
nadian marshlands. 

Like the ducks, they fly south to 
escape the bitter winter. From Penn- 
sylvania southward they vacation 
among the warmer farmlands. When 
the temperatures drop a little too 
low, they simply pack up and fly 
farther south. 

Crows are gregarious and love each 
others’ company. Each evening dur- 
ing the winter months they fly to a 
special bedroom among the low trees. 


CROW’S-EYE VIEW of crow hunters should not be alarming. Peering out of a well con- 
structed blind and using camouflage clothing, these gunners are ready to tackle the morning 


flight. 
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Hunters call these night-time con- 
centrations “roost.” 

The size of these roosts varies with 
the number of crows in the area at 
the time. Some roosts are only tem- 
porary but others have returning 
boarders each year. Such an area 
exists in the section near Gettysburg. 

Here untold thousands fly back 
each winter evening to sleep together 
among the woodlots that dot the 
rounded hills of the countryside. You 
can stand on a high point of land 
near the roost and see incoming 
crows flying a definite route for 
miles. These big roosts can be located 
by driving the back roads and watch- 
ing for flights of crows; all headed in 
the same direction. Driving the same 
way along the flyway it will soon join 
another coming from a_ different 
angle. When two or three flyways 
meet, you can be sure you're in the 
vicinity of the roost. Then it’s a sim- 
ple matter to discover the crows’ nite 


spot. 


There are other ways to locate 
crow roosts. Talking to farmers can 
be revealing. They many times ob- 
serve the flyways or else know the 
exact location of the roost. 

Where very large roosts of 50,000 
or more crows congregate at night, the 
roosting area can be determined by 
listening. Drive around the back roads 
in the section you suspect crows might 
be spending the night. Stop the car 
every mile and get out and listen. If 
the roost is large and within a mile 
the crows can be easily heard on a 
quiet night. 

The one fatal mistake many hunt- 
ers make after finding the roost is to 
shot the crows while they are perched 
in the trees at night. This is the 
quickest way to ruin your future 
shooting. Blasting their buddies who 
are sleeping in bed beside them must 
make a terrific impression upon 
them. They will rarely return to a 
roost spot that was invaded by gun- 
ners the night before. Then the 


THREE BASIC TYPES OF CROW DECOYS are held by this hunter. At left is a sheet 
metal cut-out painted black. Center is a hollow paper mache decoy and at right is a solid- 


sa wood. 
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body decoy made of bal 























END OF SUCCESSFUL HUNT should always include picking up the crows that have 


fallen among the decoys. Farmers complain if large numbers of crows are allowed to rot 
in their fields. The decoys in the foreground are made from styrofoam, a very light and 


very tough material. 


hunters are faced with the problem 
of locating the roost again. 

The best way to get consistent 
shooting, evening after evening, or 
morning if you like, is to have several 
blinds located on different flyways. 
Shoot from one then another and 
don’t return to a specific blind too 
regularly. This doesn’t cause the 
* roost to move and you can drain off 
many crows without them getting too 
wise. However, don’t shoot from the 
same spot; crows soon realize a cer- 
tain place is dangerous and will 
avoid it or ignore your calling. 

The crows fly from the roost every 
morning and return in the late eve- 
ning. Just as we travel a highway to 
or from a town or city, so do crows 
in their search for food. They fol- 
low definite routes traveling down a 
certain creek, crossing at a particular 
woods, flying by a specific bridge, etc. 


The hunter must learn to determine 
these flyways and plan his hunt ac- 
cordingly. 

It takes an hour to two for the 
crows to move along the flyway. This 
is the best time to hunt. Build a 
blind slightly to the side of the place 
they pass and set out the decoys up- 
wind from the blind. It’s a good idea 
to have the decoys out and to be in 
the blind before the sunrise. 

As the new sun lights the day, 
small black specks will appear in the 
sky. A little calling and these specks 
soon turn into aggressive, noisy 
crows. Morning crows usually decoy 
better, they answer the call more 
readily and are eager to fight. Shoot- 
ing begins immediately and will last 
until the crows have passed by on 
the flyway. 

After the flight is over, there are 
always plenty of crows feeding and 
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flying around the general area. Some 
much slower but exciting shooting, 
can be had all morning and part of 
the afternoon. Sipping coffee, watch- 
ing for crows flying in the area, call- 
ing, and having these singles drop in 
for a session is a satisfying way to 
spend a day afield. 

In the evening the crows return 
along the flyway, giving the shooter 
the same type of gunning experi- 
enced in the morning. However, 
they perhaps are harder to call in, 
and are more suspicious. Evening 
hunts don’t usually provide as good 
shoting as in the morning, although 
many times several hundred crows 
were dropped by our guns before the 
sun finished setting in the west. 

What kind of gun to use for all 
types of crow hunting is a moot ques- 
tion. However, double barrel and 
single barrel shotguns are a disad- 
vantage because they must be broken 
open to reload. Autoloaders and 
pumps are extremely easy to load in 
the blind and minimizes movement 


WELL-DRESSED CROW HUNTER makes 
good use of camouflage. A face mask is 
especially important since it enables the 
hunter to watch circling crows without them 
noticing the tell-tale white flash of the 
human face. 


oa ' — 
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that might alert the wary crows. The 
double and single barrel guns are 
desirable if the gunner reloads his 
shells, since the other two guns throw 
the shellcases too far. 

What type shells, shot size and 
choke are something most crow shoot- 
ers disagree on. A good rule of thumb 
for shot size is number seven and 
halfs for 12 gauge, and the same for 
16 gauge. The standard trap load of 
1144 ounces of seven and half shot is 
considered by many the finest 12 
gauge load on the market. For 20 
gauge, unless you use high base loads, 
most gunners prefer seven and halfs. 
The low powered 20’s with, larger 
shot do not contain enough pellets 
for dense patterns out at 40 to 50 
yards. If high base loads are used in 
the 20 gauge the number six shot 
is excellent. 

The best choke to use is full. It 
isn’t always needed, since many shots 
are measured in feet rather than 
yards. However, one of the reasons 
most hunters go after crows is to im- 
prove their shooting. The gunner can 
learn a lot more about how to shoot 
flying game if he uses full choke 
on all his crow hunts. What might 
be a sure kill with a skeet boring 
might have been a complete miss 
with full choke pattern. The smaller 
the size of the shot pattern, the more 
accurately the gunner must shoot. He 
learns a great deal more about why 
he isn’t hitting. For those who just 
want to kill crows the skeet bore is 
a good choke for 12 or 16 gauge and 
modified boring for the 20 gauge. 


There are several kinds of decoys. 
Undoubtedly the best are live crows. 
Nothing lures them in like one of 
their own strutting around and call- 
ing. In the experience of many na- 
tionally known crow hunters, the owl 
is the most over-rated. Hawks and 
owls are the only natural enemies of 
the crow and do have some attraction 
for these black birds. However, the 
effectiveness of the owl or hawk de- 
coy is more myth than fact. 
There are silhouette decoys made 
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LOTS OF WINGSPREAD, over 40 inches, makes the crow a highly maneuverable target 


for the scattergunner. There isn’t any gunning today that presents numberless targets and 
tricky shooting to compare with crow hunting. 



















. of cut-outs from stove pipe or sheet had shooting the likes of which we'll 
metal. Painted black and stuck in never see on this continent again. 
the ground they resemble crows from But the crow shooter can fire just as 
a short distance. But—they are ex- many shells and have as much fun 
tremely unsatisfactory if the crows as the old hunter. There simply isn’t | 
come over high and circle before any gunning today that presents the 
lowering close enough for a shot. numberless targets and tricky shoot- 
Sheet metal decoys viewed from di- ing of our black crows. More shoot- 
rectly overhead just “ain't.” It’s ing can be had in a morning, or 
really funny to imagine the ex- evening, in a blind located on a good 
pression on a crow’s face when he_ winter flyway than in a dozen seasons 
flies over, looks down and sees all of upland game hunting. It tunes up 
the crow decoys disappear. the shooting eye, heats up the gun 

The market hunter of another age __ barrel, and warms the hunter’s heart. 
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Pioneers and Panthers 


By J. Herbert Walker 


4 


i By the side of scenic Highway 
Route 84, near English Center, is a 
monument whose legend reminds 
travelers of the days when native 
panthers roamed much of Pennsyl- 
vania—a grand game animal, which, 
while destructive in some ways, was 
the most picturesque denizen of 
Penn’s Woods, much sought after by 
the hunters and settlers of earlier 
days. 

The bronze plaque on the face of 
a gigantic boulder reads: 


In Memory of Dr. Frederick Reinwald 
Dr. Reinwald was killed by a 
panther at Black’s Creek, four 
miles northeast of this point, De- 
cember 22, 1846, while on his 
way to visit a patient. An un- 
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usual example of the fortitude of 
pioneer physicians and the haz- 
ards they faced in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 


There is no information on the 
plaque as to what organization or in- 
dividual placed it there. Nevertheless 
it is a reminder that, despite what so 
many naturalists say to the contrary, 
panthers did—although infrequently 
—kill human beings. However, many 
of the tales of men being killed by 
these great beasts evolved from cir- 
cumstances where men died in the 
woods from other causes and their 
bodies were molested by animals 
some of which, most likely, were 
panthers. 

Maynard in his “Historical Review 
of Clinton County,” published in 
1824, tells of an occasion when work- 
men on the state road between Re- 
novo and Germania found the bones 
of a man “who no doubt had been 
killed and eaten by a panther.” 


Generally the panther fed on de- 
crepit and wounded deer and elk, 
sickly game birds and was a scavenger, 
too, eating animals that had died 
from wounds inflicted by hunters or 
that had died from natural causes. It 
is true, too, that panthers were at- 
tracted to lonely cabins of settlers by 
the smell of a fresh-killed deer—or 
even a pig. And frontier archives and 
histories report panthers frequently 
leaped on the roofs of cabins at night, 
attracted no doubt by the smell of 
fresh meat. 


The GAME News for April, 1949, 
carried a story by Game Protector 
A. J. Zaycosky, of Indiana, in which 
he reported “two dogs (were) clawed 
to death by a strange monster,” and 
“when found the animals showed four 
claw marks down each side of their 
stomachs and had badly cut throats. 
Just to prove the sharpness of the 
attacking animal’s teeth, one dog’s 
leather collar had a tooth mark al- 
most running through it.” 


The Game Protector reported resi- 
dents had described the animals to 


him as five feet long, long-tailed and 
dark in color. “They looked and 
acted like a large panther and several 
people reported weird screams ‘which 
come at night and which are enough 
to make a person’s hair stand up on 


> 99 


end’,” according to the report. 


Ernest H. Grove, of Felton, writing 
in the GAME News for March, 1956, 
says he has “memories of a night in 
1940 or 1941 when four of us fol- 
lowed our usual procedure of spotting 
the country for bucks we intended to 
hunt the next day. This was a dark 
night with about an inch of crusted 
snow. We left Costello, Potter county, 
and spotted toward Route 44 through 
the ‘Broudy country.’ ... About eleven 
o'clock our light played along a brush 
fence row . . . we picked up a pair 
of the brightest, largest eyes I’ve ever 


seen .. . one member of the party 
mentioned a bob cat . .. but the 
eyes were too far apart . .. and large. 


I stepped from the automobile and 
the crunching snow startled the 
animal .. . it would have weighed a 
hundred pounds. . . carried it’s tail 
and head at the level .. . the tail 
being long and thick . . . the color 
of the animal matched the paintings 
of panthers I’ve seen. Our story fell 
on deaf ears until a mail carrier later 
on heard it and said he believed, too, 
that he had seen an animal like that 
just a short time before in the same 
section .. . I’m convinced there was 
a panther traveling south through 
Pennsylvania.” 

The writer of “Memories of Old 
Renovo,” in the Renovo Record, in 
1948, said: 

When lumbermen came, the pan- 
ther became scarce and was seldom 
seen. About 25 years ago (that would 
be in 1923) I came across a full grown 
panther at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing on Kettle Creek ... In my car 
I had started down the creek . .. I 
hadn’t gone more than three miles on 
the level and was dropping down to 
the hotel at Trout Run. As the bright 
beam from my automobile headlights 
pierced the thick fog, I was startled 
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to see a long, sleek body leap across 
the road in front of the automobile. 
I quickly turned on the spotlight and 
focused it on the spot where the ani- 
mal had leaped from the hillside . . . 
the beam of the spotlight illuminated 
a large stump a hundred feet up the 
mountain on which was crouched that 
beautiful, sleek body of the panther, 
his tail curled around the stump be- 
low the body . . . a pair of large, 
green eyes trained and focused on my 
car. I was convinced it was a real, 
full-grown panther.” 

Potter county newspapers in 1911 
reported what were believed to be the 
cries of panthers on Sweden Hill, 
near Coudersport. James Lebo, of 
Lucullus, Lycoming county, is _re- 
ported to have tracked two panthers 
across his land in 1909. 

From the description of these ani- 
mals, the method of attacking dogs, 
the screams heard at night, one would 
suppose that these animals must have 





been panthers. Yet, since the panther 
loved the deepest wilderness it is 
hardly likely that the animals referred 
to can be the remaining descendants 
of the once proud race of native 
panthers. 

There is, however, no question 
about the great cats inhabitating 
Pennsylvania in enormous numbers 
in early days. They certainly were 
plentiful and blended history, ro- 
mance, legend and folklore through- 
out long, long years. Many pages 
have been written and words spoken 
about this animal’s unpleasant char- 
acteristics—and there have been few 
words in its favor. 

The panther is known variously as 
the Pennsylvania Lion, cougar, pan- 
ther, “painter” and bender, the latter 
from the German. “Painter,” of 
course, is a corruption but it was the 
name for the beast widely used by 
the early frontiersmen and settlers. 
Scientifically the name is Felis Cougar 
(Kerr.) 

When Pennsylvania was founded, 
the range of the panther extended to 
the outskirts of Philadelphia. Swed- 
ish settlers on the Delaware River 
hunted the beast mercilessly. 

During his first visit to his prov- 
ince, William Penn wrote in a letter 
to friends in England: 

“Of all living creatures, fish, fowl 
and beasts of the wood here are divers 
sorts, some for food and profit and 
some for profit only; for food as well 
as profit the elk, as big as a small ox; 
deer, bigger than ours; beaver, rac- 
coon, rabbits, squirrels and some eat 
young bear and commend it. The 
creatures for profit only by skin and 
fur, and which are natural to these 
parts, are the wild cat, panther, otter, 
wolf, fisher, minx, muskrat, etc.” 

The sagacious Penn early knew the 
value of the commercial possibilities 
of panthers and other fur-bearing 
animals and those killed for the value 
of their skins. 

When was the last native panther 
killed in Pennsylvania? The exact 
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date may never be known, but re- 
search indicates it must have been 
about 1895. The last stand of the 
native panther was in Treaster and 
Havice Valleys of Mifflin county. 


To rid the frontier of panthers a 
bounty of $8 was placed on panther 
heads in 1805 and the pelt was worth 
$4. In 1819 the General Assembly 
increased the bounty to $12. In 1840 
the Assembly passed an act “to en- 
courage more effectively the Destruc- 
tion of Wolves and Panthers in the 
counties of Luzerne, Susquehanna, 
Wayne, Pike, Jefferson, McKean, Ti- 
oga, Potter, Bradford and Monroe.” 
The bounty then was advanced from 
$12 to $14 for a full-grown panther 
and $9 for a panther kit. 

These incentives were conducive to 
bringing an end to the great beast. 
The last bounties paid for panther 
scalps, by counties, were: Forest, 1848; 
Cameron, 1851; Elk, 1857; McKean, 
1859 and Warren, 1863. 


In the early days of the Eighteenth 
century the panther had been driven 
to the western limits of Chester 
county. By 1750 it was rarely found 
east of the Blue mountains. For bet- 
ter than a century it made its stand 
in the north-central counties and, ac- 
cording to a booklet published in 
1917 by 1870 the range was generally 
Clearfield, Centre, Mifflin, Clinton, 
Potter, Lycoming and Susquehanna 
counties. Ten years later only Centre, 
Clearfield and Mifflin counties con- 
tained panthers and by 1895 the range 
had narrowed to two valleys—Havice 
‘and Treaster valleys, Mifflin county. 

Samuel N. Rhoads, author of 
“Mammals of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey,” one of the most important 
natural history works, wrote: “In 
Pennsylvania panthers have not been 
killed so far as I can substantiate the 
accounts which have been published, 
since 1871, although one statement 
would imply that two had been killed 
in Clinton county in 1891.” 


In “Diseases and Enemies of Poul- 
try,” written by Dr. B. H. Warren 


and published in Harrisburg in 1897, 
the statement is made that a bounty 
was paid on a panther’s scalp in 
Centre county in 1886. The panther, 
reported to have been killed by John 
Lucas on Rock Run was probably the 
last panther killed in that great 
country. 


John Roan killed a panther on 
Spruce Run, Clinton county, in 1875; 
John Perry killed one on Yost Run 
in 1876 and George Hastings brought 
down two panthers in Clinton county 
in 1871, according to records. 


In August, 1897, a mounted pan- 
ther cub stood on a shelf in Clem 
Herlacher’s barber shop in Loganton, 
one of a litter of cubs which Her- 
lacher—a great panther hunter—had 
taken from dens in Treaster Valley 
in the winter of 1892-1893. Meagre 
records would indicate the race of na- 
tive panthers died out in Treaster 
Valley. 


J. S. Quiggle in 1901 wrote that 
just before the Civil War a panther 
was brought to a boarding house near 
the mouth of Moshannon Creek that 
measured nine feet. But Maynard’s 
“History of Clinton County,” gives 
the account of a panther killed by 
John Smyder, on Young Woman's 
Creek, about 1860, that measured 
eleven feet from tip of nose to tip of 
tail. 

Philip Tome, in his book “Thirty 
Years a Hunter,” reported Rice Ham- 
lin killed a panther on Pine Creek 
that weighed 200 pounds. Research 
does not reveal a panther weighing 
more—the average weight was about 
150 pounds. 

Perhaps the history of the panther 
is as old as that of the Indians in 
Pennsylvania. In “Indian Villages and 
Place Names,” Dr. George P. Done- 
hoo says the name Erie is a corrup- 
tion of the Huron Indian word “Yen- 
resh,” meaning “it is long-tailed,” and 
having reference to the panther. The 
name “Yenresh” was Gallicized into 
Erie. It is interesting to note that on 
early maps of northwestern Pennsyl- 
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vania, drawn by the French prior to 
the French and Indian War, that they 
called Lake Erie “Lake Erie du Chat,” 
after the Indians or the Cat Nation. 


S. W. Fletcher, in “Pennsylvania 
Agriculture and Country Life,” pub- 
lished in 1950, wrote: 


“Stout-hearted pioneer women, 
snowed in for several months, heard 
the howls of wolves and the screams 
of panthers around their cabin homes 
. .. Panthers were numerous enough 
in pioneer days to keep settlers con- 
stantly on guard .. . they seldom at- 
tacked human beings but often killed 
livestock . . . a panther was as strong 
as a bear and could overpower and 
carry off a hog or a calf without a 
struggle.” 

And what about the cry of the 
panther? John W. Goddard, in 
“American Natural History,” pub- 
lished in 1828, writes: “The panther 
is a terrible beast . . . in the daytime 
the cougar is seldom seen, but it’s 
peculiar cry frequently fills the ex- 
perienced traveler with horror while 
camping in the forest for the night.” 


Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, “Father 
of Forestry” in Pennsylvania, wrote 
the following about the cry of the 
panther in a letter in 1914: 

“That panther cry—I have often 
asked myself how I could describe it 
and failed to satisfy the urging, 
though at this very minute I think I 
have a somewhat clear remembrance 
of it... It would not be an adequate 
reply if I said it sounded like the 
wail of a child seeking something, a 
cry, distinct, half inquiry and half in 
temper . . . There was something 
human in it, although unmistakably 
wild, clear and piercing. And yet I 
do nct know how to make a more 
satisfactory reply, except to say that 
the cry seemed to be in all its tones 
about a minute long... I heard it 
one evening coming from an, animal 
moving along the rocky slopes of the 
mountain where no child could have 
been at that hour .. . and was told 
by residents of that region, ‘Oh! 





That’s a “painter's” cry’. . . it did not 
seem to be unusual to them. That 
was 20 years ago in Treaster Valley.” 

What did the panther look like: 

A composite of descriptions given 
by old-time panther hunters and 
settlers and recorded in old news- 
papers, booklets and archives, would 
indicate the following: 

Body long and slim, head large and 
averaging eight inches in mature 
specimens, wider than long; legs, 
strong, short, the forelegs stouter than 
back legs; tail long and slightly tufted 
at end; general color brownish-gray. 

That description seems to be sub- 
stantiated in the three known 
mounted specimens still in existence 
in Pennsylvania; although the 
mounted specimens most likely have 
faded out a bit as to coloring. Those 
specimens are at Pennsylvania State 
University, at Albright College and 
the third at McElhattan. 

Many expert panther hunters killed 
as many as 50 of the animals in their 
hunting years. Panther hides were as 
prominent on cabin walls and barns 
as are the hides of woodchucks today. 
And nearly every backwoods cabin 
had panther coverlets on the cot by 
the stove, on beds and they were used 
for rugs and lap robes. 

But it was the “round” drive that 
spelled the death knell for the pan- 
ther in many areas of Pennsylvania. 
Settlers banded together, forming a 
circle 30 miles in diameter, and they 
drove all wild life to the center of 
that circle where the animals were 
slain in great numbers and their hides 
taken for whatever value could be 
had from them. Panthers and bears 
seemed to be sought the most, but 
deer, wolves and other animals were 
taken also. 

What about legends and folklore 
of the panther? 

In my younger days I gathered 
many of these in the backwoods of 
north-central Pennsylvania. 

Along the upper headwaters of the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna 





















river and the larger tributary streams 
there is a legend that panther hides, 
if used for saddle pads, would bring 
woe to the wearer. 

Some raft pilots on the river in the 
vicinity of Curwensville and Clear- 
field would not go on a trip down- 
river unless there was a panther cub 
on board as a pet. These pets were 
kept by the pilots until they became 
too difficult to handle, and they were 
disposed of in the usual way. When 
young, however, they were as playful 
as kittens. 

Mountain young bloods dare not 


_pay court to the dark-haired, dark- 


skinned mountain girls unless they 
could boast they had killed a panther 
or two. 

The men who hunted the panther, 
who heard its eerie cry in the night, 
have long gone to their rest and few 
persons living today have any knowl- 
edge of this grand animal. Yet, in a 
small way, the memory of the pan- 
ther remains. There are numerous 
Panther Rocks, Panther Hollows and 
Panther Ledges back in the moun- 
tains. There is a Painter Run in Ti- 





















oga county—arid believe it or not, 
there is a post office in Pike county 
named Panther! 

Panther hides! They were much 
thought of in the early days. Now 
almost as a last gasp, Schroeder & 
Company, of Lock Haven, sent the 
last few panther hides to Germany as 
late as 1893. 

Outside my study window tonight 
there is a heavy snow storm and the 
winds are howling, blowing the snow 
into drifts. Before me burns a wood 
fire in the fireplace. It is a time for 
reflection of the days that are long 
gone—of the days of the panther and 
red-blooded frontiersmen and settlers 
who. braved the rigors of snowy 
winter to seek out the great beasts 
and bring them down. 

The wind howls and it reminds 
one of the weird, piercing wail of the 
great cats as they traveled the ridges 
on cold, sometimes moonlight, nights. 
In imagination one can feel the fear 
that gripped mountain housewives in 
their lonely cabins in the hills when 
the voice of the panther carried far 
into the still night. 
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Long's Rambling Kitt 
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By Don Neal 
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ITH the approach of the year 
es 1800, and a new century, civil- 
ization had pushed its way up the 
Susquehanna to such an extent that 
most of the professional hunters of 
the day were leaving the Susque- 
hanna Valley and moving west. 
nef Vi Panthers and wolves, which had 
18 | furnished them with a large part of 
.' 1 their income ever since the “bounty 
law” of 1705 had made hunting a 
profession, were no longer plentiful 
Jt now that the settler had moved in 
i to open up the fastness-of the forest, 
and although deer, bear, and elk 
meat was still in great demand in 
Pa j the villages along the river, game was 
” 5, } not as easy to come by as it had once 
| ae | been. From 1780 on, the movement 
P ; of these men of the forest to more t 
fertile hunting grounds was the chief 
factor in opening up new lands for j 
settlement, and as the hunters ad- 
a i vanced further and further into the 
: f forest the land-hungry settlers fol- 
: lowed close on their heels. 
% ‘ ( Slowly but surely, settlements crept 
: up the Susquehanna’s wild west 
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branch and even before the turn of 
the century a small settlement as far 
upstream as the mouth of Pine Creek 
had established itself as a permanent 
jumping-off place for those who were 
to travel the Chinclaclamoose Trail 
to the west, or turn their canoes 
north up Pine Creek to take the 
Seneca Path which led through the 
Indian country to the Great Lakes. 

It was to this settlement at the 
mouth of Pine Creek that Bill Long 
came sometime in the 1780’s. He was 
on his way to the hunting country 
which lay atop the divide where the 
Chinclaclamoose Trail crossed over 
from the Chinclaclamoose Flats, 
(Clearfield) to the big Indian village 
at Punxsutawney. It would be im- 
possible to set the exact year, for 
Long had come as far upstream as 
the mouth of Pine Creek many times 
before. And seemingly, among the 
hundreds of traders, trappers, and 
professional hunters who plied their 
trades in the wilderness areas of the 
Allegheny Mountains, Bill Long was 
known to be one of the “most 
traveled” of the lot. There is little 
question that his footsteps marked 
the coming of the white man to more 
than one wooded ravine or lonely 
mountain top. Even during the time 
his hunting activities were more or 
less confined to the lower reaches of 
the Susquehanna, where he started his 
hunting career, there is little doubt 
that some of his early excursions had 
carried him beyond the divide on 
more than one westward trail. 

But even though he was a con- 
firmed traveler, Bill Long always had 
what to him was a permanent home. 
And now, with his move to the top 
of the Chinclaclamoose Trail, he was 
about to make another home for 
himself in a country which held great 
promise as a source of “bounty pelts” 
and trade meat. It lay, as he fully 
realized, close to a hundred and fifty 
miles by rough-watered mountain 
river from his closest market, yet the 
thought of river-rafting his pelts and 


dried meats over the distance didn’t 





deter him. 


It is hardly likely that Long went 
directly to Hickory Kingdom, in the 
vicinity of where DuBois is now lo- 
cated, as this lay to the north of the 
main trail, but it was there that he 
eventually built his home and made 
his headquarters. For a number of 
years he hunted from there and his 
expeditions are known to have cov- 
ered much of the territory to the 
northwest. On these occasions, when 
the wanderlust would strike him, he 
would work his way up the various 
tributaries of the Allegheny River to 
their headwaters, and on at least one 
of these jaunts followed French 
Creek up to Fort LeBeouf, then 
crossed over to have a look at Lake 
Erie. The Brokenstraw, leaving the 
Allegheny River at the Indian village 
of Buckaloons, was another favorite 
of his and he was known to have 
been a scourge to the wolf packs that 
ranged the ridges of the stream’s lush 
valley. 

Long was one of the best at “wolf 
calling” and once he had located a 
pack of the marauders it was com- 
mon for him to get every scalp by 
calling and re-calling the wolves to 
him. On one occasion, while hunting 
on the Driftwood Branch of the 
Sinnemahoning, he came on a wolf 
pack engaged in a deer hunt. He 
waited until the deer circled towards 
him, then shot the deer and the wolf 
that was chasing it. Immediately 
starting to call, Long brought the 
pack scurrying for the kill and he 
shot three of them before they scat- 
tered into the woods. He called them 
back, and got two more. He kept up 
calling until he had downed eleven 
of a pack which he estimated could 
not have been more than fifteen 
wolves at the start. On more than 
one occasion, he cleaned up entire 
packs of six to eight wolves by call- 
ing them to his stand. 


Long’s description of how the 
wolves hunted deer shows the cun- 
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ning of these animals. According to 
him, when feeding deer were located 
by a pack there would be a mass 
attack in an attempt to drop the 
startled does and fawns before they 
could run. But when this first thrust 
was over, and whether there were 
downed deer or not, the pack would 
take off on the trail of one particular 
deer which they would follow for a 
time. When the chase showed signs 
of becoming a long one all of the 
pack but one would drop off the trail 
and a lone wolf would continue on 
the track of the running deer. When 
the deer circled, again coming close 
to the waiting pack, the wolf that 
had chased the deer around the circle 
would drop off to rest and a fresh 
wolf would take up the trail. This 
would continue until the deer fell 
from exhaustion. 

There was little compunction in 
Long’s makeup so far as hunting 
wolves was concerned and it was his 
usual practice in the spring of the 
year to move into favorite whelping 
areas to call the she-wolves, along 
with ther pups, within range of his 
rifle. These whelping dens were lo- 
cated only in the wildest country and 
Long knew the exact location of most 
of them. Covering a wide area, he 
would move from one to another 
throughout the whelping season and 
over the years worked out a series of 
them which he visited every year. It 
was his practice to run a raft of meat 
to Harrisburg in the early spring and 
his return he would start his wolf 
. hunting at the mouth of Bennett's 
Branch. Slowly then, he would work 
his way up the valley of this stream 
and eventually reach his home. After 
a few days rest, he would start out 
from there and cross over to strike 
the Clarion at a point near where 
Cooksburg is now located, then work 
his way up this stream to where he 
could cross to the Tionesta. Hitting 
one whelping den, then another, he 
would continue down the Tionesta to 
the Allegheny River, up the river to 


Buckaloons, then up the Brokenstraw, 
and finally across the mountains to hit 
the Allegheny River again at Kinzua 
Flats. Up Kinzua Creek, and back 
down the Clarion River, brought him 
home again by early summer. 

But Long’s bounty hunting wasn’t 
confined to the taking of wolf scalps. 
In a country that boasted a host of 
noted panther hunters Bill Long 
rated with the best, especially during 
those years after his son, Jack Long, 
became his hunting partner. This 
was hardly unusual, though, for 
panthers and bears inhabited the 
same areas Long and his son pene- 
trated in their search for wolf whelp- 
ing dens, and they were certain to 
encounter large numbers of both 
species in their travels. That they did 
is proven by the bounty records of 
many central and northwestern coun- 
ties, but the exact number of panthers 
which can be credited to Bill and Jack 
Long is confused by the fact that Bill’s 
brother, Mike- Long, was a_ noted 
hunter of panthers, too, and only the 
name “Long” appears in most cases 
on record. However, it is definitely 
known that Jack Long finished out 
his panther hunting career in a blaze 
of glory when he killed five in one 
day on Medix Run (Clearfield 
County) on May 17, 1856. These were 
the last panthers killed in Clearfield 
County, and the last killed by Jack 
Long. 

Bill Long is known to have been as 
well acquainted with the habits of the 
panther as he was with the habits of 
wolves, bears and other mauraders of 
the forest. It was his claim that a bear 
could kill a panther and he could cite 
many cases of mangled “cat” bodies 
which he found whichf proved he was 
right. Yet, the only time he actually 
saw an encounter between these two 
natural enemies the cat won the 
battle. According to Long, he was 
traveling a remote section of the 
wilderness when he saw a panther 
ahead of him standing on a rock. It 
was acting strangely, and seemed to 
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be unaware of him coming towards it. 
This was unusual, so Long held his 
rifle ready, but waited to see what was 
holding the cat’s attention. Finally, he 
saw a bear approaching the cat in a 
manner that indicated a fight to the 
finish. Slowly, as Long watched, the 
distance between the two animals 
closed as the bear continued its stiff- 
legged advance, then the panther 
sprung. The melee lasted, according 
to Long’s estimate, some ten minutes 
with the two huge bodies so closely 
entangled that they looked like one 
mass of furred fury—clawed paws 
striking out, bared fangs sinking 
deep—as they rolled and tumbled 
over a wide area. Then for a long 
moment the two bodies lay heaped 
against agiant oak, convulsive spasms 
being their only movement. At last 
the cat crawled free and laboriously 
made its way back to the rock. Long 
shot it there, but on examination he 
found that it couldn’t have lived 
more than a few minutes longer for 
the hugging of the bear had com- 
pletely mashed its ribs and many of 
the broken bones had penetrated the 
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cat’s lungs. So even in this case when 
the cat did kill a bear, it would have 
died too in the end. 

Long seems to have had no special 
feeling towards bears. Their meat 
brought a good price in the settle- 
ments along the river and there was a 
market for their fat and hides, so he 
hunted and killed them. Other than 
that, they seemed to have been a 
source of amusement to him for he 
spent a great deal of time watching 
them in the woods and was especially 
amused at the antics of the cubs. It 
was his claim that bears always trav- 
eled a special “bear path” and a 
hunter could tell the number of bears 
using a particular path by counting 
the bite-marks on the trees along the 
path. He said that these paths are 
always marked by blazed trees and 
each and every bear, from cub to 
adult, will bite these trees as they 
progress along the path. This is a 
point that might bear checking by 
the modern hunter. 

Also, in describing how the early 
hunters guarded against rattlesnake 
bites, Long passes on some informa- 
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tion which might be of use to the 
modern nimrod. In those days the 
professional hunter first put on a pair 
of woolen socks, then a pair of moc- 
casins with knee-high “anklets,” and 
covered these with a pair of buckskin 


trails of the wilderness he loved so 
well still echo his footsteps and you 
will hear them if you listen well. A 
snapping of twigs in a wooded dell— 
a scraping of stones on a _ lonely 
mountain top. 





breeches which reached down to the 
ankles. As a further precaution for 
sleeping each hunter had one dog 
which would allow the hunter to 
sleep with his head on its body—if a 
snake came close the dog would fuss 
and arouse the sleeper. 

According to what one can learn, 
Bill Long hunted actively until some 
time in the 1830’s and would have 
been quite an old man even at that 
time to be on the rugged trail the 
hunter traveled in those days. He was 
a professional hunter to the end, 
never having settled down to farm- 
ing as most hunters did in late life, 
for his love of the wilderness seems 
to have inspired an inner strength to 
keep going. Going—until at last, Bill 
Long took the long trail that led off 
from Hickory Kingdom into another 
vast, unknown wilderness. But the 








Cottontail Rabbit—All-American 

“The cottontail is as American as popcorn and fried chicken, and just as 
beloved. He’s found nowhere else in the world, and his bobbing, powder-puff 
tail is the trademark of our outdoors.” 

So begins an excellent new booklet, “The Cottontail Rabbit,” just pub- 
lished by the Conservation Department, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Prepared by John Madson of the department’s staff, the booklet is a 
highly readable and informative explanation of the hows and whys of rabbit 
populations, factors that account for rabbit ups-and-downs, food and cover 
needs, and hunting tips. The 56-page paper-bound booklet is illustrated with 
sketches by Maynard Reece and black and white photographs, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 

“The greatest game animal in North America,” Madson writes, “isn’t 
grizzly or moose, but the mighty cottontail rabbit . . . he’s the hunting stand- 
by of millions of gunners and an all-age favorite for generations . . . he 
thrives in nearly all cultivated and wild areas and he’s available to everyone. 
He’s here, he’s fun to hunt, and he has no peers in a hot skillet. Who could 
ask more?” 
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Key To The Problem 

FULTON COUNTY-—For those of 
you who have a persecution complex, 
here is a tale that should give you a 
new lease on life. 

One cold morning I parked at the 
end of a log road. My right front 
wheel was on a big flat rock. I locked 
the car, after drawing the emergency 
brake. I placed the key under the 
right tire, so that my buddy, Student 
Officer Moore, could get in and keep 
warm, if he returned before I did. 
Upon my return that evening, I met 
a cold, perplexed Student Officer. 
The right front tire was flat, and the 
key was hopelessly imprisoned. Moore 
had never run into this situation be- 
fore, and turned to me for guidance. 
It was probably a long time ago, since 
he last sat down and bawled.—District 
Game Protector Carl E. Jarrett, Mc- 
Connellsburg. 


Backyard Bear 


CLARION COUNTY—While all 
the mighty hunters were out in the 
forests looking for bear, the bear de- 
cided to come to town. Just outside 
the Boro limits in Knox, a bear was 
sighted by two ladies who watched 
him for the better part of the morn- 
ing. As this was the first day of bear 
season no one could be found to shoot 
him.—District Game Protector Leo J. 
Badger, Knox. 
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Sight Unseen 
CLINTON COUN T Y—While 
checking turkey hunters on State 
Game Lands #39 the early part of 
the turkey season, I was approached 


by a somewhat shaken and dis- 
gruntled hunter stating that he had 
witnessed a scene between father and 
son which he hopes never again to 
see. While talking with the father 
and son the hunter stated that the 
boy said “Dad, look at that turkey 
coming.” Before anyone realized what 
was happening, the boy shot at what 
he thought to be a turkey, which 
actually was a man coming out of the 
brush. The father’s remark to his son 
was this, “I told the guy when I 
bought these shells they were no 
good.” Let’s hope this attitude repre- 
sents a minimum percentage of father 
and son actions while hunting afield. 
—District Game Protector Ivan L. 
Dodd, Mill Hall. 


Barnyard Turkeys 

SCHUYLKILL COUNTY-A Pine 
Grove R.D. farmer reported an un- 
usual story about two young hunters 
(about 18 years old) who came to his 
house to tell him of the large flock of 
wild turkeys they flushed in a grove 
of pine trees approximately 75 yards 
from his house. The boys had already 
killed two of these wild turkeys when 
they offered to get a turkey for the 
farmer. The farmer and the boys 
sneaked to the grove of pine trees and 
discovered that they had killed two of 
his guinea fowl in mistake of wild 
turkeys. The farmer being a good fel- 
low told them about the mistake they 
had made and gave them the guinea 
fowl to take home.—Acting Game 
Protector F. Mason Spancake, Pine 
Grove. 
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Dove Density 


MONTOUR COUNTY—On No- 
vember 18, 1959 at about 11:00 a.m. 
as I was on patrol in Anthony Town- 
ship, Comley section, I saw five 
mourning doves sitting on the road. 
As I approached, they flew into a 
brushy weed strip along the road. I 
stopped to watch them and as I did 
they took off again. When they flew 
the whole weed patch seemed to come 
alive and the air was full of doves. I 
believe there were three to four hun- 
dred doves in the flock.—District 
Game Protector George A. Dieffen- 
derfer, Danville. 


Trophy From The Past 

SULLIVAN COUNTY—On the 
last day of bear season a bear hunter 
found a bear trap near Painter Run. 
The trap was in fair condition even 
though Mother Nature had taken a 
visible toll over the years. The trap 
was buried except for about one inch 
of the jaw which protruded from the 
earth. After a half hour of digging 
the trap was removed intact with a 
three pronged drag attached. 

This hunter reports that within 25 
yards of the spot he found the trap 
someone had killed and dressed a 
bear. This trap was placed in a good 
area which the bear apparently still 
use as a crossing after many years. 

Although this hunter was not suc- 
cessful in killing a bear this season, 
he secured a prized addition to his 
den and judging from his excitement, 
he would not trade the trap for a 
bear.—District Game Protector Rob- 
’ ert Benscoter, Forksville. 


Help Needed 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY—While 
on patrol I saw a doe deer running 
on the road toward me. I stopped my 
car and got out. She came within 
three feet of me and stopped. It ap- 
peared to me if the deer could have 
spoken she would have said “help 
me”. She was being pursued by dogs. 
She stayed long enough to get a rest, 
then she left.—District Game Protec- 
tor George T. Szilvasi, McKees Rocks. 











Hi-Ho, Silver 

BERKS COUNTY-Several weeks 
ago, Deputy Ephraim Cronrath re- 
ceived a complaint from one of his 
neighbors of chickens being killed. 
Eph, as he is known by his friends 
and a fox trapper of some ability, set 
several traps. The next morning the 
lady of the house called and told him 
to come at once as there was the most 
beautiful silver fox in the trap and 
she would be willing to buy it for a 
scarf. He hurried over and another 
plea was made for the animal. After 
a lengthy bargaining session, he told 
her she may gladly have it for her 
personal use without charge as it was 
only an opossum.—District Game 
Protector Harry H. Rickert, Kutz- 
town. 


Safety Zone For Squirrels 


FRANKLIN COUNTY—Deputy 
Ben Monn of Quincy thought he was 
having trouble with a crank when six 
Safety Zone signs had been destroyed 
on one tree on Farm Game Project 
#134. Every time he passed the spot 
he placed a new sign. Twenty min- 
utes before the opening hour of the 
first day of the small game season he 
replaced another sign and decided to 
watch it. Soon a grey squirrel came 
down the tree and started to rip the 
sign to pieces. Deputy Monn moved 
the sign out far enough to include 
the home of the squirrel in the safety 
zone and had no more trouble with 
Mr. Squirrel who no doubt felt much 
safer.—District Game Protector Ed- 
ward Campbell, Fort Loudon. 
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Waterfowling Weather 


CRAWFORD COUNTY—On the 
third Saturday of small game season 
I patrolled for one and one-half 
hours in good small game territory 
and observed one carload of small 
game hunters afield. Returning to 
Pymatuning Refuge immediately af- 
ter this patrol, I counted 150 autos 
parked in the vicinity of the Refuge 
boundary. Even the first day of small 
game season the rain soon drove most 
of the hunters from the field, but 
they put on foul weather gear and 
the wild goose and duck hunting 
areas were crowded all afternoon. 
This occasion and similar others have 
proven to me that waterfowl hunting 
is high on the popularity list of most 
hunters.—District Game _ Protector 
Raymond Sickles, Linesville. 


Silver Threads Among The Gold 


ADAMS COUNTY—One wonders 
sometimes about the freaks of nature, 
and the love life of birds. Can it be 
possible that a ringneck pheasant and 
a Lady Amherst could carry on such 
an affair. On the opening day of 
small game season Gene Hollinger of 
Bowansdale shot a very odd bird. It 
had a head, breast and under body 
of a ringneck pheasant. The wings, 
legs, and the tail were of a Lady Am- 
herst. The tail was 24 inches long. 
The eye was a red brown, different 


than our pheasant. Mr. Hollinger 
went on to say that he watched the 
bird that fall. It was in with a group 
of ringneck pheasants and everytime 
it went in the group the other pheas- 
ants drove it away from them. I guess 
they also thought it was a ghost 
pheasant.—District Game Protector 
John Spahr, Gardners. 


Greed or Carelessness 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-—- 
Pennsylvania may have its share of 
hunting “accidents” but are they real- 
ly accidents? On November 30, 1959 
Fish Warden Richard Owens, Student 
Officer Marts, Deputy Blair Webster 
and I were patrolling in the vicinity 
of State Game Lands #112 when we 
observed what could have resulted in 
one of these so-called accidents. We 
observed a hunter standing in the 
middle of the blacktop highway with 
his rifle in the shooting position, said 
hunter looking intently in the brush 
along the highway. Several deer cros- 
sed the highway whereupon the NIM- 
ROD fired three shots at the deer on 
and along the road. Two of the shots 
were fired in the direction of a house 
located 300 measured feet from the 
hunter. (We had driven to within 
fifty feet of the hunter and never 
once did he glance or turn around to 
observe the traffic approaching him 
from behind). This man was a non- 
resident and stated that he hadn’t 
given any thought to the traffic or 
the house.—District Game Protector 
Richard Furry, Huntingdon. 
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Stag Party 

PERRY COUNTY-—On the open- 
ing day of small game season I re- 
ceived a call from a person in Marys- 
ville stating that a buck deer had 
chased him from a small woods along 
route 850 about 8 miles west of Marys- 
ville in Perry County. I was inclined 
to think that the deer had uninten- 
tionally run at the man in his haste 
to escape from some other danger. 
By 3:00 p.m. of that same day I had 
received, or my wife had received, 
four calls from other individuals that 
had been chased by the same buck in 
the same area. On November 1, I sent 
Deputy Troutman into the area to lo- 
cate “The Fighter” and determine the 
reason for his meanness, if possible. 
Troutman accompanied by Deputy 
Dengler went into the area. . . lo- 
cated the “Old Fighter” and since the 
old boy still wanted to fight, he was 
accommodated but lost this one to a 
Colt .38 Special. He was removed to 
the Summerdale Laboratory where it 
was determined that the severe punc- 
ture wounds were caused by combat 
with a superior opponent. He was 
determined to find some one he could 
lick if it took him all year.—District 
Game Protector James Moyle, Blain. 


Catch As Cat Can 
WAYNE COUNTY-This past 
hunting season Deputy Game Protec- 
tor Barney Chapman and his two sons 
while hunting on their farm kicked 
out a rabbit in a clover field. Barney 


- killed the rabbit and was about to re- 


trieve it when a house cat lurking in 
a fence row near by spied Barney’s 
catch. Both Barney and Felix made 
a mad dash to claim their prize. Felix 
won the race and carried brer rabbit 
under a barn. I later commented why 
he just didn’t shoot the cat and he so 
informed me it was his neighbor’s cat 
and he wouldn’t let one little old rab- 
bit and cat come between them.— 
District Game Protector Norman J. 
Forche, Honesdale. 





No Fooling 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY-—On the 
first day of the buck season some 
humorist was at play in Pine Town- 
ship. A paper mache deer was erected 
in a clover field some 50 odd yards 
from the highway. It possessed a very 
nice set of antlers but the Allegheny 
County buck hunters are hard to fool. 
No one had taken a shot at it by 
noon when the owner shyly removed 
it.—District Game Protector Samuel 
K. Weigel, Gibsonia. 


A Deer’s Worst Enemy 


SNYDER COUNTY—While post- 
ing a propagation area (Open to An- 
terless deer hunting) I heard dogs 
chasing outside the area. Thinking 
some hunter was hunting rabbits I 
didn’t pay much attention until they 
came closer and a deer crossed the 
road back of me with the dogs in 
close pursuit. The deer ran between 
two hunting camps to the edge of the 
area and there the dogs had it down 
when I got there. One was at the 
front of the deer biting in the head 
and throat and the other dog attacked 
from the rear tearing at its legs. I 
was able to get within 20 yards be- 
fore the dogs saw me. It took three 
(not too well placed shots) to put the 
dogs out of business. The deer got on 
its feet looked me over and ran in the 
propagation area. No the dogs didn’t 
leave. Nor will they chase any more 
deer.—Land Manager Raymond Holtz- 
apple, Middleburg. 
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Goldilocks’ Bear 

UNION COUNTY-In the closing 
days of turkey season two women 
from the west end of the County, 
Mrs. Shirk and Mrs. Straub decided 
to take a last fling at trying to kill 
one of the prize birds. They decided 
on a place to go and agreed to meet 
Mrs. Shirk’s husband there later. 

The women were just nicely settled 
when along came a good size bear. 
They didn’t think too much of this 
as they believed the bear would run 
away when once he saw or smelled 
them. Not so, he stayed right there. 

Believing retreat the better part of 
valor the women took off for another 
hunting spot. They were not sitting 
very long till along came Mr. Bruin 
again. This time they fired a shot in 
the air, but still Mr. Bruin remained. 
This being too much for them they 
started for the car. Before reaching 
it they met Mr. Shirk and told him 
their story. All they got was a big 
laugh. While they stood there talk- 
ing—you guessed it, down comes Mr. 
Bruin again and didn’t stop until he 
was about 300 feet from the group. 
Mr. Shirk thought that was close 
enough and began making motions 
with his arms and hollering. Only 
then did the bear decide to slowly 
retreat. Parts of a large chocolate 
candy bar which the women were eat- 
ing and carrying in their pockets was 
believed to be the enticing motive 
for Mr. Bruin’s actions.—District 
Game Protector John Shuler, Lewis- 
burg. 


A BEAR ¢ 
THAT'S A 
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Beaver Blockade 


WAYNE COUNTY-A passerby 
notified the State Police barracks at 
Honesdale that he saw a large beaver 
on the road apparently killed by an 
auto. It was later revealed that the 
beaver, 45 pounds, was felling his 
food along the highway, then would 
drag it across the road and down to 
the stream to his house. Apparently 
he was tired of using his canal since 
the creek was close at hand.—District 
Game Protector Fredrick G. Weigelt, 
Honesdale. 


Final Blow 


FAYETTE COUNTY-—On the fifth 
day of November, 1959, while on 
patrol and accompanied by Deputy 
Ralph K. Springer, two objects were 
noticed on the highway as we passed 
by. Not getting a good look the first 
time, we returned. I could see, this 
time, the automobile as a predator 
did its job well. Apparently, a house 
cat had just acquired his breakfast in 
a nearby field, started across a high- 
way when Mr. Cat met his doom. It 
was obvious, Mr. Cat had the hen 
pheasant in his mouth at the time 
they both laid squashed flatly, just 
inches apart.—District Game Protector 
A. J. Ziros, Connellsville. 


Little Effort—Big Dividends 


GREENE COUNTY—Two men by 
the name of Hoy and Harrison came 
to my headquarters and told me they 
were doing some trapping. I asked 
these men to keep a record of every- 
thing they caught as I was interested 
in the predator population in that 
area and here is the results: The two 
men in question, trapping an area of 
approximately five square miles took 
the following: 78 Fox, 27 Opossum, 
2 Crows, 7 Skunks, 20 Raccoon. These 
predators were taken in 58 trap 
nights. This goes to show that with a 
little effort a person can remove some 
predators and also make a little 
money.—District Game Protector Rich- 
ard L. Graham, Waynesburg. 
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Game Commission Elects Officers Sets Tentative 1960 Opening Dates 


Members of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission met in Harrisburg, ac- 
cording to law, on January 4. High- 
lighting the meeting were the annual 
election of officers and establishment 
of tentative opening dates for the 
1960 game seasons. Announcement of 
these dates is made each year at this 
time in order to help sportsmen plan 
their vacations. 

James A. Thompson, of Pittsburgh, 
was elected President of the Commis- 
sion for the coming year. He was 
first appointed a member in June, 
1957 by the Governor, the appoint- 
ment being confirmed by Senate dur- 
ing the 1959 session. Mr. Thompson 


resides in Wexford, Allegheny County 
and is co-owner of several dairy com- 
panies in the Pittsburgh area. He is 
a graduate of Penn State, is married 
and has three children, and has had 
a life-long interest in hunting and 
wildlife conservation. The new presi- 
dent has traveled extensively through- 
out the United States and Canada, is 
a licensed pilot and flies his own 
plane. 

Herbert L. Buchanan, of Franklin, 
was elected vice-president. He has 
been a member of the Commission 
since June, 1953 and previously served 
as vice-president from January, 1955 
to January, 1957. Mr. Buchanan is a 


GAME COMMISSION members, officers and executive staff held their annual meeting in 
Harrisburg in early January. Seated, left to right: M. J. Golden, Executive Director; James 
A. Thompson, new president; Carroll F. Hockersmith; Col. Nicholas Biddle. Standing, left 
to right: Glenn L. Bowers, Deputy Executive Director; C. Elwood Huffman; John Sullivan, 
Deputy Attorney General; Andrew C. Long; Russell M. Lucas; and H. L. Buchanan, new 


Vice-president. Commissioner Dewey H. Miller, secretary, was not present when photo 


was taken. 
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mortician and has long been active in 
western Pennsylvania sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations. He is a past president of 
the Venango Rod and Gun Club and 
a past Director of the Izaak Walton 
League. Since youth, he has held a 
great interest in outdoor activities 
and conservation, is a leading bird 
dog fancier and breeder of English 
setters and pointers. His appointment 
was recently confirmed by the Senate. 
Dewey H. Miller, of Bedford, was 
re-elected secretary. Commissioner 
Miller was first appointed to the 
agency in May, 1956. He is a past 
vice-president of the Southcentral Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs and is a past Di- 
rector of the state Federation. 
Following its meeting the Commis- 
sion announced these tentative open- 
ing dates for the 1960 game seasons: 


Small Game: 
Saturday, October 29 
Archers’ Deer Season: 
Saturday, October 1 
Antlered Deer: 
Monday, December 5 
Bears: Monday, November 28 
Definite opening dates will not be —_ 
determined until complete informa- SUCCESSFUL HUNTRESS was Mrs. Mar- 
tion is available on winter survival  garet Fassett, wife of Alvah Fassett, presi- 
and spring reproduction of game em of the Citizens National Bank, Funk: 
birds and animals. The official open- , 200-pound black bear, taken on the first 
ing and closing dates, bag limits and day of the 1959 season while hunting near 
other rules and regulations concern- Williamsport. 
ing the 1960 hunting seasons for 
Pennsylvania will be officially estab- 
lished at the June meeting of the 
Commission. 


Migratory Waterfowl Stamp To Feature Redhead Ducks 

The Federal Duck Stamp for the 1960-61 shooting season will feature a 
black and white wash drawing of redhead ducks—a drake, hen and ducklings 
swimming in the reeds, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. The 
theme being portrayed for the 1960-61 issue is “Wildlife Needs Water—Pre- 
serve Potholes.” 

John A. Ruthven of Cincinnati, Ohio, is the artist who drew the winning 
design for the 11th annual stamp competition which is conducted by the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

This will be the 27th stamp to be issued in the duck stamp series, and it 
will be the second at the new rate of $3. All proceeds other than those 
needed to reimburse the Post Office Department are to be used to purchase 
suitable areas for duck and goose refuges. 
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Pennsylvania Beaver Trapping Season Opens February 13; 
Extended Muskrat Season To Start On Same Date 


The Pennsylvania beaver season 
opens at 7 a.m. on February 13 and 
continues in effect until noon of 
March 19. At the same time muskrats 
again can be legally trapped. The 
regular muskrat season opened last 
November 21 but was closed on 
January 16. In re-opening the musk- 
rat season, Game Commission officials 
encouraged farm boys and other 
trappers to remove these furbearers 
from farm ponds and other areas 
where they are doing considerable 
damage. The extended season will 
pose no threat to this valuable na- 
tural resource since muskrat popula- 
tions are high in most areas of the 
state. Trappers will also find that 
muskrat pelts are prime during this 
period of the year and they should 
command maximum prices on the fur 
market. 


Beaver trappers are reminded that 
the large, aquatic rodents may be 
taken by trap only, and only by resi- 
dents of the Commonwealth. One 
person may set, tend or operate not 
more than 10 beaver traps. Traps 
must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house or within 
25 feet of the waterline of either. A 
metal name tag must be attached to 
each trap, preferably on the trap 
chain above the waterline to facilitate 
easy identification. Each trapper may 
harvest no more than five beavers, 
the pelts of which must be tagged 
within 10 days after the close of the 
season by the Game Protector in the 
locality where the beavers were 
trapped. Pelts may not be sold or 
otherwise disposed of until he at- 
taches an official seal on each. 

Muskrats may be trapped in un- 
limited numbers but certain restric- 
tions on trapping methods will be in 
effect in areas where beavers are also 
present. Special regulations “probihit 
one person from setting, tending or 
in any manner operating more than 


ten (10) traps for either beavers or 
muskrats in any areas where beavers 
are known to exist. Under authority 
vested in it by law, the Game Com- 
mission has also ruled that during 
the concurrent beaver-muskrat season 
in 1960, “it shall be unlawful to set 
a trap or traps on the structure of 
any established beaver dam or beaver 
house or within 25 feet of the water- 
line of either. The tags on all traps 
set in any area or areas where beavers 
are known to exist shall be so placed 
that they will be above the ice or 
waterline to facilitate identification 
without disturbing the traps.” 


The concurrent beaver-muskrat sea- 
son of 1960 presents a fine oppor- 
tunity for trappers to harvest Penn- 
sylvania’s two most valuable fur- 
bearers. Not since 1940 have both 
animals been “in-season” together. 


WATERFOWL IDENTIFICATION GUIDE 
is presented by Dr. W. C. F. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Ducks Hunters Association, to Louis Stefan, 
Duck Hunters Association, to Louis Stephan, 
Association treasurer. The group purchased 
200 copies of this valuable booklet from the 
Game Commission and distributed them to 
its membership. Both men reside in Erie, 
headquarters of the Association. 

Photo by Bill Walsh 
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Logue, Rickert and Warfel Retire; 
Each Had More Than 25 Years Service 


Three of the Game Commission's 
finest officers recently retired from 
state service. Each had been with the 
Commission more than 25 years. 

Arthur G. Logue, of Huntingdon, 
joined the Commission as a Game 
Refuge Keeper on December 1, 1920 
at Sizerville, Cameron County. Three 
years later he was promoted to county 
game protector, one of the youngest 
men in the state serving in this 
capacity at the time. On September 
1, 1949 he was promoted to Field 
Division Supervisor for the Commis- 
sion’s Southcentral Division with 
headquarters at Huntingdon. He had 
previously served 16 years as General 
Operations Assistant to the Super- 
visor of Division “E” (now North- 
central). For the past two years he 
has served as a Waterfowl Manage- 
ment Agent, working mainly in the 
northcentral part of the state on land 
acquisition and waterfowl habitat de- 
velopment: A native of First Fork, 
Cameron County, he is the son of the 
late Chauncey E. Logue, long one of 
Pennsylvania’s most famous official 
state trappers. Art followed in his 
father’s footsteps along the trapping 


Arthur G. Logue 


trails and is widely known as one of 
the Commission’s best trappers and 
woodsmen. 

Harry H. Rickert, of Kutztown, 
started his Commission service as a 
Game Protector on June 1, 1931 and 
has served in Berks County ever since. 
Previously he had been a Deputy 
Game Protector and Acting Game 
Protector on per diem basis. Better 
known as “Pop” to his brother officers 
and sportsmen friends, he is a native 
of Perkasie. A member of several 
veteran’s organizations, he served 
overseas with the 28th Division dur- 
ing World War I and saw action in 
four campaigns. He is married, has 
two daughters and several grand- 
children. 

Vernor T. Warfel, of Schwenks- 
ville, Montgomery County, has served 
as Superintendent of the Commis- 
sion’s Eastern Game Farm since 1931. 
He first joined the Commission as a 
Game Refuge Keeper on December 
1, 1926 and was a Deputy Game Pro- 
tector and part-time employee for six 
years previously. A native of Dun- 
more, he is married and has two sons, 
four grandchildren. As Game Farm 





Harry H. Rickert 
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Vernor T. Warfel 


Superintendent, Vernor was in charge 
of one of the largest farms of its 
kind in the East with an annual pro- 
duction of more than 45,000 pheasant 
chicks and 10,000 bobwhite quail. He 
was one of this country’s pioneers in 
the artificial propagation and raising 
of ringnecked pheasants. 


Buchanan, Hockersmith, Lucas 
Reappointed to Game 
Commission 


Governor Lawrence nominated the 
following men to membership on the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and 
they were confirmed by the Senate on 
December 15, 1959: 


H. L. Buchanan, Franklin 
Carroll F: Hockersmith, Shippens- 
burg 

Russell M. Lucas, Philipsburg 

All three have been members of 
the wildlife agency. Messrs. Buchanan 
and Hockersmith will serve until the 
third Tuesday of January, 1965. Com- 
missioner Lucas’ term will end the 
third Tuesday of January, 1967. 

Each of the Commissioners holds 
office for eight years. The terms of 
two of the eight members comprising 
the authority expire every two years. 
Game Commission members receive 
no compensation for their services. 





Federal Aid Funds 
Show Drop For '60 

The Federal Aid share of the Pitt- 
man-Robertson program for Pennsyl- 
vania for the 1959-1960 federal fiscal 
year is $590,597.68, the Game Com- 
mission has been notified. | 

The apportionment of the funds 
for the 1958-59 year was $636,909.81. 
That for the 1957-58 year was $672,- 
440.90. The reason for the decline in 
Federal Aid Funds to Pennsylvania 
for the year 1958-59 was the decrease 
in revenue received from the sale of 
sporting arms and ammunition. (The 
Federal Aid Fund is derived from an 
11% tax on these two items.) The 
fact that Alaska was accorded state- 
hood during 1959 caused the further 
decrease in the allocation for the cur- 
rent federal year. 


Walt Disney Again Serves 
As Honorary Chairman of 
National Wildlife Week 


Walt Disney, well-known Holly- 
wood movie personality, again will 
serve as honorary chairman for the 
1960 observance of National Wildlife 
Week, according to an announcement 
by Ernest F. Swift, executive director 
of the National Wildlife Federation. 
National Wildlife Week will be ob- 
served March 20-26, 1960, under 
sponsorship of the National Wildlife 
Federation and its affiliates in 49 
states and the District of Columbia. 

The 1960 observance of National 
Wildlife Week will feature the theme 
of water conservation. Slogan for the 
observance is: “Water—Key to Your 
Survival.” 
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COMMISSION ADOPTS RESOLUTION ON BOUNTY PAYMENTS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 


During its regular meeting in Harrisburg on January 3-4, 1959, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission gave full discussion to the predator situation 
with particular emphasis on the advisability of payment of bounty on red 
and gray foxes during the open hunting seasons. Upon motion made, sec- 
onded and approved by a majority, the following resolution was adopted: 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator popu- 
lation; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the provisions 
of Article XI, Section 1101 of the Game Law, by resolution adopted this 4th 
day of January, 1960, hereby directs that for the fiscal year beginning June 1, 
1960, the bounty payments authorized for the birds and animals enumerated 
below, if killed in a wild state in any County of the Commonwealth during 
the period specified and presented in the manner and under the conditions 
stipulated in the Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 


Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox killed, except that such bounty on gray 
foxes be discontinued with the opening date of small game season, whatever 
it may be, and remain so through November and December. 


Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox killed, except that such bounty on red 
foxes be discontinued with the opening date of small game season, whatever 
it may be, and remain so through November and December. 


Great Horned Owl—$5.00 for each great horned owl, adult or fledgling, 
killed, except that such bounty on great horned owls be discontinued with 
the opening date of small game season, whatever it may be, and remain so 
through November and December. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing Resolution shall be 
duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the Act 
aforesaid in the February and March issues of the Pennsylvania GAME News, 
also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release and other 
sources of public information; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 


M. J. Golden 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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YEAR CLUB 


THOMAS F. BELL 


Chief, Division of Law Enforcement 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Traveling Game Protector December 1, 1934 
(which included some special work in connection with 
investigation of fraudulent bounty claims) to October 28, 
1936 when he was promoted to District Game Protector, 
Huntingdon County, and served in this capacity until 
March 1, 1943 when promoted to Field Division Super- 
visor. On July 1, 1949 was promoted to Chief, Wildlife 
Protection Division, with Headquarters at Harrisburg, 
with a subsequent change in title as indicated. In addi- 
tion to the above, he served as a Deputy Game Protector 
from September 30 to December 1, 1934, which included 
temporary assignments. 
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LEROY GLEASON 


Field Division Superviso 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Assistant District Game Protector June 1, 1934 to July 
31, 1936 when he was promoted to Traveling Game 
Protector. Promoted to District Game Protector, Lycom- 
ing County, December 31, 1938, and served in this 
capacity to February 1, 1947, when promoted to General 
Operations Assistant, but the title later being changed to 
Assistant, Division Game Protector. On November 1, 
1955 he was promoted to his present position. 


COURTLAND C. FREEBURN 


Chief, Division of Land Management 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Draftsman June 7, 1932 to May 7, 1935 when 
he resigned to go with the Resettlement Administration, 
an agency of the Federal Government. He returned to the 
Commission as Principal Game Land Technician June 1, 
1937 and served in this capacity until August 6, 1942, 
when he was made Acting Chief, Division of Land Man- 
agement. On September 1, 1946 he was promoted to the 
position of Chief, Division of Land Management. 
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CLAUDE B. KELSEY 


District Game Protector 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Student Officer July 2, 1936 and upon graduation March 
1, 1937 was assigned to the position of Game Refuge 
Keeper. Promoted to present position January 1, 1939. 
In addition to above, he served as a Deputy Game Pro- | 
tector from October 20, 1930 to July 1, 1936, which in- 
cluded temporary assignments, 





WILLIAM A. MOYER 


District Game Protector 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Student Officer July 2, 1936, and upon graduation March 
1, 1937, was assigned to the position of Traveling Game 
Protector. He was promoted to and has filled present 
position of District Game Protector, Lehigh County, since 
August 2, 1937 except period of Military Service Sep- 
tember 30, 1942 to September 24, 1945. In addition to 
the above, he served as a Deputy Game Protector from 
_ August 7, 1933 to July 2, 1936 which included temporary 
| assignments. 








ROBERT D. REED 


Information Specialist II (Wildlife) 


Served as Traveling Game Protector, Southeast Division, — 
October 1, 1934 to April 16, 1936 when he was pro- 
moted to Assistant Superintendent, Ross Leffler School 
of Conservation. Game Protector, Westmoreland County, 
October 10, 1938 to March 30, 1947, except period of 
Military Service, October 6, 1942 to June 13, 1945. 
Special Services Assistant, Division “G” (now Southwest 
Division) April 1, 1947 to May 23, 1949 when promoted 
to Director of Public Relations, the title being subse- 
quently changed as indicated. In addition to the above, 
he served as a Deputy Game Protector from January 16 
to September 30, 1934, 
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bene Build A Conservation nies 


PART II 


By Ted S. Pettit 


N excellent way to learn some of 

the fundamentals of conservation 
is to set up a conservation corner—a 
series of exhibits and a story of one 
particular phase of conservation. 

A conservation corner may be set 
up in a classroom, in school, in a 
Scout or other youth group meeting 
room, or in some other place where 
large numbers of people may see it. 
The conservation exhibits then serve 
a double purpose. In the process of 
working them, young people learn 
some of the basic principles of con- 
servation. Secondly, the exhibits and 
displays serve as visual aids to make 
other people aware of the importance 
of conservation and some of the 
things any of us can do to help guar- 
antee the future productivity of our 
natural resources. 

The January issue “Outdoor Fun 
with a Future” described some of the 
general principles involved in mak- 
ing and showing conservation exhib- 
its. One point brought out was that 
any one series of displays in a con- 
servation corner should be _ built 
around one central theme, rather 
than being just a collection of “stuff.” 
This month we will talk about a few 
themes and how to build a few speci- 
fic displays related to a central theme. 

As a starter—and a good theme for 


winter—let’s try this: “The forest, a 
community of plants and animals.” 
The idea that we are trying to get 
across, and it is basic in wildlife man- 
agement, is that animals do not live 
in a vacuum, but in a well-developed 
natural community of plants and 
other animals. In this particular case 
the community is a forest. Let’s take 
a typical eastern hardwoods forest as 
the example. 

First we need some gimmicks or 
devices to attract the attention of 
people, so let’s compare a forest, in 
general terms, with a large building 
in a city. In this building there are 
some people who work in the base- 
ment to help provide heat, light, and 
other services for the people who 
work on the ground level and on 
upper floors. On a ground level there 
may be a restaurant and stores where 
other people provide certain services 
needed by the people who work in 
basement and up above. In the same 
way, there are people on upper floors 
who are providing services needed by 
other people who live or work in the 
building. 

Can you see how a forest might be 
compared to this building? In the soil 
beneath the forest floor certairi plants 
and animals live that carry out cer- 
tain functions that are helpful to 
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those at higher elevations. In the de- 
caying vegetation on the floor of the 
forest, other animals are at work, 
while still others walk on the forest 
floor and even build nests or dens 
there. Then as you go higher up in 
the trees, there are still other animals 
associated with each level—insects, 
birds, and mammals—that feed, build 
their nests, and generally, live much 
of their lives in a more or less definite 
elevation above the ground. 

It would be easy then, to get across 
this idea in a conservation corner ex- 
hibit. On the bulletin board or wall 
in the background you may mount a 
sketch or detailed drawing of a large 
building. Next to it would be a pic- 
ture of one large tree, showing a little 
of the earth beneath the tree and 
some of the atmosphere above. The 
’ building drawing, too, would show 
the basement as well as open space 
above. These two drawings should be 
about 36 inches wide and 48 inches 
high each, and should be done in 
color. 

Around the edge of the picture of 
the building, simple signs and pic- 
tures cut from magazines can tell the 
story of different people working at 
different levels to provide products 
and services needed by other people. 
In the basement would be the build- 














ing engineer who provides heat, light, 
air conditioning, and water for the 
rest of the building. On the ground 
floor would be a bank, a restaurant, 
and a couple of stores. Up above 
might be a publishers office, a sales 
office of a large corporation, a doctor, 
dentist, telephone switchboard, and 
other services needed by people who 
work or live there. 

In the earth beneath the tree might 
be a woodchuck den, or a mole tun- 
nel, and certainly, insects and worms. 
In the decaying leaves and other plant 
materials on the floor of the forest 
would be millepedes, beetles, ants, 
mites, worms, and perhaps a shrew. 
Walking on the surface could be a 
deer or 4 cottontail. Up in the tree 
could be a squirrel, raccoon, and 
woodpecker, and high in the top 
might be a flicker nest or warblers 
feeding on insects on tree leaves. So 
much for the background. 

‘Use a table top in the foreground 
for a display of actual specimens col- 
lected in the woods. Look for signs 
of animals in woods—old bird nests, 
owl pellets, tracks from which casts 
may be made, chewed acorns or other 
nuts, feathers, signs of browsing on 
twigs or bark. Identify these accord- 
ing to the animals that made the 
signs and arrange them attractively 
with string or ribbons running to the 
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picture of the tree at the correct 
height. above ground where the 
animal lives. 

If the project is carried out in late 
spripg, summer, or fall, you might 
bring a cubic foot of forest floor and 
show some of the many animals that 
live there. 

Another thing to show, too, prob- 
ably in chart form with magazine 
picture cut-outs to illustrate it, would 
be a food chain in the forest. At the 
bottom of the chain could be rock 
samples—the same rock that when 
broken down helped to build the soil 
in the forest. Next would be some of 
the plants that live on the forest floor, 
with a young rabbit browsing on the 
leaves or bark. Then there might be 
a picture of a weasel that would kill 
the rabbit for food, and finally a 
great horned owl that could kill and 
eat the weasel. 

Or, the food chain could start with 
soil and worms, and include a robin, 
and then a cooper’s hawk. In each 
case, draw arrows indicating what eats 
what from the bottom to the top. 

Another chart could show how a 
tree grows—let’s say an oak, from an 
acorn planted by a squirrel, up to the 

















time it is large enough to produce 
acorns for other squirrels and nest 
sites for squirrels, raccoons, or birds. 

A second idea that might be the 
theme of a “conservation corner” ex- 
hibit might be “The Cottontail 
Around the Year.” The purpose of 
this exhibit would be to show how 
and where rabbits live each month 
of the year emphasizing the fact that 
the rabbit population depends upon 
the condition of the habitat, and that 
habitat improvement is the key to a 
large population. 

The background for this theme 
could be a large drawing showing the 
elements of a good rabbit habitat— 
food, cover, living space, and a shel- 
tered spot to rear young. The illus- 
tration here shows the idea, and this 
can be enlarged to 36 or 48 inches 
square to form an interesting and 
attractive background. 

Around this illustration would be 
four other panels, each representing 
one season of the year; starting with 
spring and summer when rabbits 
have their young. We would start 
with two rabbits. 

During the spring and summer the 
female could have three litters of 
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young with an average of five young 
per litter. But all of these 17 rabbits 
would not live til fall. One might die 
of disease, another might drown, an- 
other three or four might be killed 
by weasels, foxes, hawks, or owls. 

In the panel representing fall, we 
would have eleven rabbits. Five or 
six would be killed by hunters or 
predators during the fall. In winter 
we would have five rabbits. During 
the winter two or three would die of 
disease or be caught by an owl or 
dog, so that by the time spring comes 
again, we would have two or three 
rabbits—just where we started. 

This is what happens in an area 
where the rabbit saturation point has 
been reached, and it doesn’t make 
much difference what we do, in the 
end we are back to our original num- 
- ber of rabbits. If predators do not 
get them, they die of disease, starva- 
tion or some other cause. Improving 
the habitat to support more rabbits, 
providing more food, cover, places to 
raise young and the kind of living 
space rabbits need is about the only 
way to have more rabbits. 

The displays on the table top in 
the foreground could include several 
things: costs of rabbit tracks, samples 
of winter food for rabbits, and per- 
haps a three dimensional model of a 
section of a farm, showing how a rab- 











bit habitat could be developed, with 
hedge rows, field borders and food 
that provide the things rabbits need 
to live and prosper. 

A third conservation corner exhibit 
can be developed around the theme 
“Wildlife in Winter.” Its purpose 
would be to show how different ani- 
mals spend the winter, and also that 
winter is the critical time of year for 
game animals; such as, deer, rabbits, 
turkeys, grouse and quail. 

The background in this display, 
through pictures and maps could 
show how animals spend the winter. 

On a map, waterfowl migration 
routes could be shown and the gen- 
eral idea of migration explained, tell- 
ing how some animals move south in 
winter to areas where there is more 
food. 

Pictures of animals that hibernate 
—snakes, turtles, wood chucks, and 
chipmunks could be mounted on 
large panels. Signs could explain hi- 
bernation as a means of escaping cold 
weather and a smaller food supply. 
Other animals such as raccoons or 
squirrels remain inactive in the cold- 
est weather, but do come out to feed 
on warmer days during the winter. 
Still others—birds, foxes, deer and 
rabbits remain active all winter and 
must find adequate food or die of 
cold. 
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On the table top in the foreground 
could be an exhibit of winter foods 
of game animals, with the quantity 
required to keep an animal alive and 
healthy. 

A deer, for example, needs four to 
six pounds of browse—the tips of 
twigs of cedar, black birch, yellow 
birch, bass wood, maple, witch hob- 
ble, hazel or sweet fern. Collecting 
five pounds is a job in itself, but it 
demonstrates very effectively what a 
difficult time deer may have in a 
winter of heavy snows. 

Winter is good time to look for owl 
pellets—the undigestible parts of mice 
and birds that owls spit out after a 
meal. Look on the ground in heavy 









stands of pine, spruce, hemlock or 

cedar for these pellets that are about 

the size of your thumb. Pick them 

apart to find bones and skulls, and 

make an exhibit showing what owls 

eat in winter. * 
These are only three ideas for & 

themes around which “conservation s 

corner” displays may be built. You 

can think of many more. In any case 

such exhibits are fun for classroom 

use or youth groups and more than 

that help you find out for yourself 

some of the fundamentals of con- 

servation. It is “fun with a future” 

when you use this exhibit to teach 

conservation to other people. 
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and regulations govern all judging. 


BIG GAME TROPHY CONTEST will be conducted in connection with the 5th Annual 
Pennsylvania Recreation and Sportsmen’s Show at Harrisburg next March 28-April 2. 
Keystone State sportsmen holding heads they wish to enter are invited to submit applica- 
tions to the Show office, 1612 N. Second St., Harrisburg, no later than March 10. A special 
prize is offered for the best Pennsylvania whitetail deer killed since 1955. Prizes are also 
offered for all big game animals recognized by the Boone & Crockett Club, whose rules 














"The Bench-Rest Rifleman’ 





By Jim Varner 


ANY excellent articles have been 

written during the last few years 
on the different phases of rifle shoot- 
ing. Their intrinsic value toward the 
growth of a fine sport has been im- 
mense. Last summer in the July 
“Game News” we had a session on 
the search for “The Ultimate In Ac- 
curacy.” At that time I promised we 
would renew the subject later but I 
find it difficult to coherently express 
myself in a way that will be interest- 
ing to the majority of our readers, 
the subject is so immense and tech- 
nical for one short article. I am like 
the little girl in the third grade class 
who was asked to draw pictures of 
what they wanted to be when they 
grew up. One boy drew an airplane 
pilot and another lad sketched him- 














wished to be glamour boys and girls 
when they grew up except one little 
girl who turned in a blank piece of 
paper. When the teacher asked why, 
she explained: “I want to be married 
—but I dont know how to draw it.” 

However, I believe we decided to 
talk “Bench Rest Rifle-shooting” 
which constitutes the “Ultimate In 
Accuracy.” I hope my visit to the 
Eastern Regional Bench Rest Match 
held on the Wilkes-Barre Rifle and 
Pistol Club’s range near Muhlenburg 
last July will furnish some shooting 
facts and figures for our armchair 
riflemen’s adventures during Febru- 
ary. Our previous article on the “Ulti- 
mate In Accuracy” was not on one 
particular phase of rifle shooting but 
was on getting the best out of any 
rifle one happened to own, whether 
a 22 cal. plinking arm or a 12 pound 
varmint rifle with the best of tele- 
scopic sight equipment. 

Perhaps many of my readers ques- 
tion the sanity of the perfectionist 
rifleman who is striving to perfect an 








and beat that with anything you own. 


arm which will place all its bullets 
virtually thru the same hole at 200 
yards with carefully loaded ammuni- 
tion assembled by his own hands and 
mind. All gun-nuts are a trifle ‘off- 
center’ you will say but the ones who 
qualify as having the most bats in his 
belfry are the bench-rest bugs. Think 
as you like, fellows, but remember 
these are the people who have been 
responsible for the development of 
the finest match barrels, precision 
telescopes, the most exacting hand 
loading-in fact, every phase entering 
into the perfection of the ultra-mod- 
ern rifle and its numerous intricacies. 
They are the Maestros of the science 
of interior and exterior ballistics. Like 
our top electronic engineers they are 
a misunderstood minority group out 
there orbiting considerably beyond 
the average layman’s zone of compre- 
hension. 

They have discovered that little is 
gained by hardening a barrel blank 
higher than 22 or 24 on the Rockwell 
“C” scale because beyond that point, 
it is difficult to drill accurately. They 
seem to favor alloy steels which con- 
tain chrome and molybdenum as well 
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FIRING LINE of the Eastern Regional Bench Rest Rifle Match last July. Here is Edith 
Wenkenbach, of Arlington, Va., putting five shots in less than ¥% inch at 100 yards. Try 


as manganese and carbon, claiming 
they make fine barrels. Stainless steel 
that contains 18% or over of chrome 
and 7 to 8% nickel is resistant to 
erosion, oxidization at the chamber 
throat but is difficult to drill uni- 
formly due to its toughness. In fact 
the main consideration in drilling a 
perfect rifled tube has been the rela- 
tive ease of uniform drilling. Stresses 
and strains in the steel barrels often 
show up when an attempt is made 
to change their contour or taper them 
on the lathes. These and numerous 
other variables show up so frequently 
that obtaining a perfect tube is often 
an exasperating and costly experi- 
ence. The making of the barrel is 
only the beginning as all of you 
know. Most all bench-rest barrels are 
quite heavy but not unnecessarily 
long as it is more difficult to drill a 
perfect 30 or 32 inch barrel than it 
is to drill one 24 or 26 inches. 

The stock construction and bedding 
is another feature that deserves a lot 
of experimenting. Many bench-rest 
rifles have the barrel and receiver 
stiffened by the installation of a steel 
sleeve which fits over them after the 
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magazine well is removed. Practically 
all of these rifles have the magazine 
well removed so as to permit the use 
of the heaviest, sturdiest one-piece 
stock. Stocks are huge pieces of wood 
kiln-dried so there will be minimum 
stress from warpage, or bullet torque 
as it speeds out of the precisioned 
rifling. The front of the stock or fore- 
arm usually looks like a 4 x 4 so it 
will rest securely on the sandbags. 
Who started this idea of building 
precision rifled barrels capable of 
tackhole accuracy out to 300 meters 
range. I believe most all dreams of 
perfection are not exactly new. No 
doubt the 16th century experimenters 
like the German August Kotter or 
Viennese Kollner were troubled by 
the challenge they discovered in the 
accuracy of their first rifled guns. 
However, not until the 19th century 
did the one hole group seem remotely 
possible. Our Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky rifled arms used in early back 
country turkey shoots added their 
phase to this search for the ultimate 
by producing awe-inspiring groups. 
After them came the heavy percus- 


sion ‘rest-rifles’ built by Brockway, 
Lewis, Morgan James and others. 
Some of these heavyweights tipped 
the beam at 40 pounds and their 
makers took great pride in how ac- 
curately they would throw their 35 
to 50 caliber special two stage lead 
slugs over the 20 to 40 rod course. 
Numerous extant groups, then graded 
by “string-measure,” ran close to an 
inch and three quarters or better 
across outermost centers. For many 
years I owned a 50 caliber 28 pound 
Gardner in fine condition with all of 
its accessories including false muzzle 
and two stage bullet swage. It was a 
remarkable ‘page’ out of firearm’s 
past history but for some reason I 
was too lazy to try to carry it and 
never took time to develop its inher- 
ent accuracy with the temperamental 
black powder it was supposed to di- 
gest. Perhaps I was just too busy try- 
ing to make a living at the time. 
The next phase of this tackhole 
accuracy started about the time black- 
powder was going out of favor and 
smokeless took its place. This could 
be called the heyday of the schuetzen 


FIELD RELOADING EQUIPMENT is carried by many bench rest shooters. Here is 
Sigmund Gucfa, of Buffalo, N. Y., using an outfit attached to the trunk and bumper of his 
car. He shot well in all matches, using a Mauser 219 Donaldson Wasp. 
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experts with rifle-builders like Harry 
Pope, Schoyen, Zichang or ballistician 
Dr. Mann getting into the limelight. 
Many of you old Camp Perry and 
Seagirt shooters remember probably 
all of the above. Precision barrel-maker 
Harry Pope was one of the finest 
sportsmen I ever met. Experiments 
searching for the pin-hole off hand 
rifle lead to the bench-rest for testing. 
The 32-40’s, 38-55’s and others of that 
era shot tight groups whether started 
through a false muzzle or breech 
loaded already seated in the cartridge 
as we do today. Probably the greatest 
single accomplishment of this era was 
the famous C. W. Rowland group, 
ten shots measured not so long ago, 
that actually went into .725 inches 
over the 200 yard course. That means 
inside three quarters of an inch. This 
was fired from a POPE-BALLARD 
32-40 rifle, from rest but not under 
competitive conditions. Similar ten 
shots were scored in competition and 
adherents to the golden-age of 
Schoyen and Pope cite to them as 
evidence that todays rifles are no bet- 
ter. Giving these old timers credit for 
doing a good job, the fact remains no 
one seems to be crazy enough to enter 
one of them against the modern 
bench-rest rifle which is throwing a 
tiny small caliber pill over 3000 feet 
per second so accurately it will group 
ten times ten groups well under the 
fabulous record mentioned above. 
The National Bench-Rest Shooters 
Association has not been in existence 
very many years. I would say it origi- 
nated and was formed at Johnstown, 
New York in 1947. Regardless of who 
was responsible for its conception and 
how wide-spread its membership, 
their slogan is the same—“put ’em all 
in one hole.” Since Col. Crawford 
Hollidge drove ten shots into one 
ragged hole measuring .2677 inches 
by Bosch and Lomb technicians back 
in September 1953 this group of gun- 
nuts have been doing just that. The 
distance was 100 yards and the equip- 
ment was a Buhmiller barreled 219 
Donaldson—a fantastic feat. 


A rifle range capable of efficiently 
accommodating a regional bench rest 
shoot of any magnitude requires ex- 
pert planning, lots of acreage, safe 
location and a huge outlay of labor 
and expenditures. The Wilkes-Barre 
N.R.A. Rifle and Pistol Club have 
one of the best in the State. I believe 
they have at least twenty-five perman- 
ent bench rests. During the Eastern 
Regional shoot held here July 25 & 
26, 1959, some sixty-four competed 
for the Eastern Regional Champion- 
ship which is awarded to the shooter 
posting the best aggregate group over 
the ten match National Course. The 
ten matches are composed of five ten 
shot matches at 100 yards and five 
ten shot matches at 200 yards. The 
grand aggregate is arrived at by add- 
ing the measured groups fired at both 
distances and dividing by two. This 
gives a minute of angle measurement 
(M.O.A.) for the two distances at 
which the firing is done. The 1959 
Regional drew some of the finest 
bench-rest marksmen in the country 
to the Wilkes-Barre range capable of 
handling 120 shooters. They came 
from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio and even as far away as 
Augusta, Maine. Besides the trophy 
awards given to the Regional, separ- 
ate trophies were given the winners 
of the class awards, Open and Lim- 
ited. In addition to these, approxi- 
mately $1,300 in cash awards were 
made to the top four in each match 
and in each class, Open and Limited. 
Added features of the 1959 shoot 
were the “Turkey Award” matches. 
A total of 21 turkeys were given dur- 
ing the course of the two day tourna- 
ment plus $130,000 worth of shooting 
merchandise. 

The Grand Aggregate and Re- 
gional Championship was won by 
Omar Rinehart, Salem, Ohio, with 
431 total at 100 yards and .667 at 
200 yards for a grand aggregate of 
.643. Can you imagine such accuracy? 
I believe few of us believe it even 











RIFLE CLUB OFFICIAL Johnnie Petrasek, of Kingston, Pa., was a hardworking but 





genial host to the Eastern Regional match. Here he hands out merchandise prizes to the 
winners. He is a member of the Wilkes-Barre Rifle Club, one of the finest clubs of its 


kind in the state. 


when we see it done. Fifty shots fired 
at 100 and 200 yards with an average 
dispersion of two thirds of an inch. 
Others like Howard Wolfe, G. W. 
Schmidt, E. Wojciechowski, Clyde 
Yockey and a lady by the name of 
Bernice McMullen were only barely 
an inch away. The Limited Class 
Aggregate was won by Robert Stein- 
hour of New York. Some very fine 
individual groups were fired, with 
Edith Wenkenbach of Arlington, Va. 
turning in a snappy .225 to win one 
of the five shot matches at 100 yards. 
Not to be outdone by the fair sex 
Andrew Brown of Roxbury, New 
York, fired a fantastic .200, (that’s less 
than 4 inch) and at 100 yards also. 
A few more 100 yard groups were as 
follows: Mike Walker of Mohawk, 
New York, a .228; Clyde Hart of La- 
fayette, New York, a .258, and a .263 


. by Irv Mohnkern, of State College, 


Pa. In the five shot matches at 200 
yards Omar Rinehart posted a five 
shot group measuring only .448 and 
had another .502 nearly as good. Mike 
Walker got a .537 and Chas. Dibaugh 
a .524. 

So it goes, truly a test of man’s skill 
in getting the utmost out of a preci- 
sion instrument—the bench-rest rifle. 
To the masses of shooters let me say, 
whether you are a small-bore target 
shot, a run-of-the-mill deer hunter, a 
careful hand-loader, a precision ver- 


min shooter or an expert on the 
1,000 yard range at Camp Perry, 
don’t condemn the bench-rest special- 
ist but gain his friendship and delve 
into this shooting game intelligently 
and scientifically as he does. One can 
always learn you know. Get the best 
articles you can on the mechanics of 
getting the most out of any good 
firearm. You may think you know all 
the answers. If you do, take up bench- 
rest shooting and discover how mis- 
taken you can be. If you are near one 
of these N.B.R.S.A. tournaments 
make it a point to attend. You will 
find most of the members very help- 
ful. I believe the bench-rest game to- 
day offers men and women of all ages 
an opportunity to prove that a bullet 
can be shot more accurately than ever 
before. All bench-shooters load their 
own cartridges. Some make their own 
bullets, all have various gadjets they 
believe in and all have a way of get- 
ting the ultimate out of most any 
rifled tube. The competition in the 
form of supervised matches tends to 
put on pressure that cannot possibly 
be there in purely experimental 
shooting. The bench-rest game offers 
men beyond the prime of life an op- 
portunity for shooting competition 
with men years younger on an equal 
basis. Many women develop top status 
in this precision game due to (should 
we say) superior reflexes. 
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Archery Specialties 


PART II 
By Tom Forbes 


RGANIZED archery came to the 

United States patterned on the 
English system of target archery. The 
United Bowmen of Philadelphia or- 
ganized in 1828 and held regular 
shoots in that city for thirty years 
prior to the Civil War. The term 
“Modern Archery dates from the for- 
mation of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society of London toward the end of 





the 18th century. The success of 
American teams in International com- 
petition has drawn attention to the 
Continent of Europe and a little re- 
search establishes that organized arch- 
ery has existed for centuries in Bel- 
gium, and parts of Holland and 
France that lie near it. Unlike Eng- 
land, where the sport was confined to 
the aristocracy, archery was the sport 
of the working classes. The city of 
Soissons located about 65 miles north- 
east of Paris, France has a history go- 
ing ‘back to Roman times and claims 
a company of archers dating from 
471 A.D. The Company of St. Sebas- 
tien at Bruges, Belgium has a fine 
mediaeval hall and includes Charles 
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II and Victoria of England among its 
former members. 

Flight shooting has _ intrigued 
archers down through the centuries. 
The object is to cast an arrow the 
maximum distance with a bow. The 
ancient Turks with their recurved 
bows of horn backed with sinew were 
considered the champions in this 
phase of the sport. Until quite re- 
cently their legendary feats were con- 
sidered highly improbable. Today the 
modern archer exceeds these feats in 
national competition. A glance at 
authenticated records beginning with 
the 18th century is extremely interest- 
ing. At London in 1795, the Secretary 
to the Turkish Ambassador, shot 482 
yards with a Turkish composite bow. 
In 1914 at Le Touquet in France, 
Ingo Simon, a naturalized English- 
man shot 462 yards and 9 inches with 
an 80 pound Turkish bow. In 1891 
an archer named Maxson of Wash- 
ington, D.C. shot 290 yards in com- 


petition and this remained the Amer- 
ican record for 25 years. The present 
generation of archers were skeptical 
of these records until 1927 when 
Curtis of South Dakota shot 366 
yards by lying down and drawing a 
bow against his feet. On New Year’s 
day 1928, Howard Hill, still ranked 
among the foremost archers, set a 
record by shooting offhand from a 
standing position, a 172 pound, 5 foot 
osage-orange bow, a 22 inch birch 
arrow 391 yards and 23 inches. Ap- 
parently a record is only a challenge. 
By 1949 Jack Stewart had shot 640 
yards in the 80 pound class and at 
the 75th Annual National Archery 
Association Tournament in 1959 
Danny Lamore from California cast 
an arrow 850 yards 2 feet in the Un- 
limited Class. An ancient record 
credits the Persians with casting an 
arrow 897 yards. It is freely predicted 
in. archery circles that this old record 
will fall shortly and that the feat will 


LONGEST FLIGHT of an arrow in official competition was recorded by Danny Lamore, 
of Lakeview, California, during the 75th Annual Tournament of the National Archery 
Association in Lancaster last summer. As shown here, it was made with a foot bow, the 


arrow traveling 937.13 yards. He used a 230 lb. bow at 25 inch draw length. 
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be accomplished by an American 
archer. Any weight bow may be used 
but it must be shot from a standing 
position, holding the bow with one 
hand and drawing the bow string 
with the other. No mechanical re- 
leases of any kind are permitted. 

The longest flight or cast of an 
arrow recorded in official competi- 
tion is 937.13 yards. This record was 
established in 1959 by Danny Lamore 
at Lancaster, Penna. during the 75th 
Annual Tournament of the National 
Archery Association. It was made 
with a foot bow. This shot is accom- 
plished by lying on the ground, plac- 
ing both feet against the bow, rais- 
ing the feet to a 45 degree angle with 
the horizontal and drawing the bow 
string with both hands. At the start 
of the draw the knees are bent. Dur- 
ing the draw the legs are straightened 
and with the help of the hands the 
bow is brought to full draw position 
and the arrow discharged. 

The modern flight bow is custom 
made. In appearance it looks like a 
shorter version of the target bow with 
a heavier midsection. It is difficult to 
brace by hand and a jig is generally 
used to accomplish the job of brac- 
ing or stringing the bow. The flight 
arrow is approximately 24 inches in 
length. It is barrel shape, one-quarter 
inch in diameter at midsection and 
tapering to approximately 13/64th 
inches at the ends. A typical flight 
arrow weighs about 205 grains (There 
are 480 grains in one ounce, troy 
weight.) It is fletched with three 
plastic vanes, one inch long and 4 
inch high. The vanes are inserted in 
slots in the arrow shaft. 

Flight competition is strictly regu- 
lated and tackle must meet specified 
requirements. Flight bows are desig- 
nated as hand bows, and foot bows, 
according to the manner in which 
they are employed. Classes established 
by weight limits are as follows: Men 
—50—65—80 pounds—Unlimited—Foot 
Bow; Women—35—50 Unlimited— 
Foot Bow; Juniors—35—50—Unlimited 
—Foot Bow. 


Bows must be weighed on scales 
tested by Sealer of Weights or equal 
authority and bows in all weight 
limit classes must be qualified not 
more than 24 hours in advance of 
shooting. The weight of the bow, 
length of arrow to be shot in the 
bow and the class for which this com- 
bination is eligible, shall be recorded 
on a label affixed to the face of the 
bow. Arrows must bear the name of 
and a distinctive number affixed by 
the contestant. In addition a stamp 
indicating the class in which used is 
affixed by officials. Six arrows con- 
stitute an end in flight shooting. 


Arrows are measured by officials 
from the base line. An arrow that 
comes to rest in other than the usual 
position shall be measured to the tip 
of the arrow, if visible, or to the 
point at which it enters any object 
other than the ground. In national 
competition every precaution is taken 
to insure accuracy in measurements. 


Distance is the goal of the flight 
shooter. In the Wand shoot scores are 
based on accuracy, and are recorded 
as hits. The wand is a slat of soft 
wood two (2) inches wide, standing 
vertically six feet above the ground. 
A variation three (3) inches in width 
with a two (2) inch stripe painted 
down the middle is permitted. The 
Wand Round consists of 36 arrows at 
100 yards for men; at 80 yards for 
Intermediate Boys; at 60 yards for 
Women and Intermediate Girls in 
the championship rounds. Non-Cham- 
pionship rounds are 50 yards for 
Junior Boys; 40 yards for Junior Girls 
and Cadet Boys; and 30 yards for 
Cadet Girls. Arrows are recorded as 
hits when they are imbedded in the 
scoring surface of the wand, or are 
witnessed rebounds. An arrow im- 
bedded in the wand with the pile 
totally beneath the surface of the 
ground shall score as a miss. In na- 
tional competition one hit for each 
end of six arrows or a total score of 
6 hits for the round may determine 
the winner of the event. 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, —. Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL ela pee = A Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven) Phone: PLaza 3 
— Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: Mitchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata. 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Snead Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
win ee di Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
ington, Westmoreland. 


ROB Me. UAT be ee ce eee tase Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEG GM WHE oo 5c incelds sc eee do-cstccaeverwens Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T, Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATB WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route. Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: New Bethlehem BRoadway 5-7640 
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